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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


On Critical Kindness 


A" cRITICS are gifted, hard-working individuals, possess- 
ing the full allotment of personal honesty and aesthet- 
ic integrity—and don’t let anybody tell you otherwise. But 
they, unlike the drama critics, appear cursed with a full 
measure of human kindness, which, in recent years, has in- 
creasingly hampered their primary function: to establish for 
their public a standard of aesthetic values, as measured by 
their own knowledge and critical sensitivity. 

Despite prevailing confusion on this point, the critic’s first 
duty is to the public. If it were to the artist, why not have a 
bought press like Paris had? If it be to the critic himself, 
as the purists would have it, then let him write a book. Be- 
cause of the very looseness of our present artistic standards, 
the importance of the critic cannot be too greatly emphasized. 
His is a key position, but too often the New York critic, in 
an effort to obtain “coverage,” indulges in vacuous reviews, 
whispering sweet little nothings and carefully avoiding all 
danger of causing another Van Gogh casualty. 

As the new season opens, it is not too much to ask our 
New York critics to tell their readers frankly when an ex- 
hibition is good and when it is bad—and why. More con- 
sistent strength of critical convictions would be a long stride 
toward a Better American Art. 


The Virginia Plan 

S Soon IS AN ASPECT of healthy regionalism about the state- 

ment of Thomas C. Colt, Jr., director of the Virginia 
Museum, announcing the awarding of the first Virginia Art- 
ists Fellowships to Julien Binford, Esther Worden Day and 
Carson Davenport, comprising $2,000 worth of grants-in-aid 
given on the basis of merit plus need. Mr. Colt intends to 
make it possible for these artists to continue to contribute to 
the artistic development of Virginia and to retain their talents 
as Virginia works out her contemporary cultural problems. 
As the Government’s art program has proved, economic aid is 
necessary to prevent “cultural erosion” of talent. 

Regionalism is often misdefined as a restrictive force, 
and pronounced a dangerous element that confines the artist 
within the narrow boundaries of local subject matter. Con- 
sequently, the casual cosmopolitans maintain, all the advan- 
tages of worldly culture are withheld from the regional artist, 
and he, on his part, demands a visa from the competing “for- 
eign” artist from the next town. Nothing could be further 
from a true definition of regionalism. It is not a question of 
subject matter; rather it is one of art penetrating into every 
section regardless of size or population. 

America is a vast country of contrasting and divergent 
interests, industries and cultures—a fascinating mosaic of 
artistically fertile facets, all demanding the interpretation of 
some sensitive artists. New York City is the hub of Ameri- 
can art; it is not also the spokes. And since an artist loves and 
understands best that which touches most acutely his inner 
chords, he will naturally paint them with greater pregnancy 
and wrest from them more entrancing art material. 

Regionalism is not a question of fencing off little, isolated 
regions, but it is an economic matter of the community mak- 
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ing it possible for the artist to live and work at home—if he 
so chooses. Regarding subject matter, the regional artist can 
paint just as good a still life in Wisconsin as in New York 
City. Only, in Wisconsin his still life will be seen to better 
advantage and will logically mean more than when it is in 
competition with the 1,869 still lifes painted in New York 
City daily. Cows, petunias and nudes look pretty much the 
same wherever you meet them. Regionalism, it follows, does 
not mean that each artist should limit his horizon to that 
of the village limner; it means that the artist takes what 
world-art has to offer, and with that advantage returns home 
to become a cultural force in his own community. 

Other states that have seen their best artists gravitate to- 
ward New York, seeking recognition and bread, could profit 
by a study of the Virginia Plan. 


Toward Beautiful Highways 

; IS NOBLE NEWS that comes out of Pennsylvania, telling 

suffering motorists that no billboards will obstruct beau- 
ty and visibility along the new super-express highway across 
the state; and warning anyone who seeks to turn an unaes- 
thetic and traffic-hazard dollar by selling “space” just off the 
right-of-way that such ambitions will be throttled by the 
state planting lusty bushes and towering trees in front of 
all such bootleg billboards. 

Neither New Jersey, the Garden State, nor New York, the 
Empire State, have as yet given similar protection to the ret- 
inas of travellers who must read as they ride about the 
vanishing hairline, doing as your dentist does or siphoning 
off some stray vitamins from a breakfast of champions. Last 
March, the New York State Assembly defeated an anti-bill- 
board bill, 87 to 48, because it would mean a loss in taxable 
income for the farmers who rent plots of grounds for bill- 
boards. Said Assemblyman Moffat at that time: “If we do 
not adopt a reasonable bill now, public opinion may some 
day force the Legislature to pass a far more drastic measure.” 
It would be a good idea for New Yorkers to let their Albany 
representatives know that Mr. Moffat’s “some day” is here. 


Art versus Its Times 


HOULD art reflect the times? Offhand the answer would 
be a ready affirmative, but R. D. Turnbull, writing in 
the San Francisco Argonaut, gives the question deeper con- 
sideration and comes to the conclusion that Lenin was right. 
“Many artists,” writes Mr. Turnbull, “argue that because 
American life is raucous and noisy and chaotic, American 
art should also be crude and rough and violent. Against 
which one might contrast the attitude of the great composers 
at the end of the 19th century, a time of violence and blood- 
shed and revolution in real life, but of the greatest suavity 
and charm and ‘abstract’ intellectuality in their artistic crea- 
tions. 

“It may seem strange to quote Nicolai Lenin as an art 
critic, but his was a powerful mind and one of his sayings is 
well worth repeating. In the early days of the Russian Revo- 
lution, all of the artists rushed to turn out pictures of brawny 
workers striving heroically with glorified machines, under 
the impression that they were creating ‘proletarian art.’ (The 
same naive illusion has been visible in America since 1929.) 
Until finally Lenin remarked, in his caustic manner, ‘Does 
a worker who has spent all day in a factory have to come 
home in the evening to pictures of workers in factories?’— 
or words to that effect.” 

Translated into American terms, we have: “Does an Amer- 
ican who has suffered all days under mass-production and 
noise and standardization have to come home in the evening 
to pictures produced under the same conditions?” 

Escapism is indeed one of the supreme blessings of man- 


kind. 
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‘THE READERS COMMENT 





Painting for the Pocketbook 

Sm: Charles De Carlo’s letter in the Oct. 
1 issue, answering the article by Dale Nichols, 
is an interesting one. All artists, successful 
and unsuccessful, competent or incompetent, 
must be assured by Mr. De Carlo’s faith in 
the fact that painting from the soul pays so 
well. Did it ever occur to Mr. De Carlo that 
an artist must pay his rent? Did it ever occur 
to him that art is created for the people and 
not the artist’s own satisfaction? Doesn’t 
he realize that some sort of compromise is 
necessary? Has he not yet discovered that 
the great painters 6f the past considered it 
no disgrace to “paint for the pocketbook?” 

I am sure that even Mr. De Carlo must re- 
alize some day that the heart and soul alone 
cannot accomplish everything. His landlord is 
either very aesthetic or very lenient. 


—Epwarp H. Betts, Yale University. 


That Old Time Gospel 

Sir: Speaking of Sanity in Art, a nation’s 
art is indeed a sure indication of national 
health. However, I do not see how suppress- 
ing Modern Art would ward off national 
catastrophy. The underlying cause of national 
decay is the lack of Christian character in its 
citizens. A nation’s art is only an outward 
manifestation of internal conditions. If every- 
one were compelled to listen to old time Gos- 
pel preaching, I have no doubt the art expres- 
sion of the nation would be elevated. 


—R. Gray, Pine City, Minn. 


Critics as Hearn Judges 

Sir: To have New York’s art critics as an 
advisory committee on the Metropolitan’s Hearn 
purchases is as fine an idea as is the Hearn 
Fund. But—what about the B’hoys? Howard 
Devree, for some unknown reason, seems to 
think that it would be extremely “painful” for 
the B’hoys to pass “on each other’s judgment.” 
I think that it would make for a healthier crit- 
ical mind, tending to keep it on its toes. 

We must remember, however, that it is one 
thing to criticize, and quite another to act un- 
der the burden of responsibility. Could it just 
be possible that our critics are afraid of their 
own judgment under such responsibility? 

—James L. Durr, Montclair, N. J. 


Police Permission to Sketch 
Sir: I want to thank you for the interest 
you have shown in the welfare of the artists 
by sending a telegram to J. Edgar Hoover. For 
some reason I feel that as time goes on, artists 
will be molested more than ever because of 
the hysteria and unrest. It seems to me that 
the only way this trouble can be avoided would 
be for the artist to ask permission from the 
Chief of Police in the city he may be sketch- 
ing. But very few Chiefs would agree to it be- 
cause of their lack of art understanding. 
—WituiaM S. Scuwartz, Chicago. 


Van Gogh’s Prophetic Note 
Sir: Mechanized hordes out of the north- 
east have swept over Auvers where Vincent 
Van Gogh lies buried. The tragic artist’s 
last painting, made there, seems symbolical 
of the German invasion polluting the fertile 
soil of France. It depicts a flock of black birds, 
omens of evil, flying out of the northeast over 
a field of ripe wheat, a prophetic note sounded 
fifty years before the event. 
—R. H. McKetvey, Bradenton, Fla. 
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Odalisque: Guapys Rockmore Davis (1940) 


Gladys Rockmore Davis Hits High Note in Debut Exhibition 


Durine the past three years critics and visi- 
tors to some of the most prominent American 
group shows have checked in their catalogues 
and written about the vibrantly colored can- 
vases of an exhibitor who, suddenly matured 
of talent, appeared unheralded among the na- 
tion’s most favored painters. Marked by a 
flowing rhythm of design and full-bodied pig- 
ment these canvases drew critical commenda- 
tion in Carnegie and Whitney annuals, moved 
permanently into the Pennsylvania Academy, 
and, last winter, gained representation in the 
Metropolitan’s contemporary collection. They 
drew attention to a career that was rapidly 
gaining momentum—momentum which, this 
month, has carried Gladys Rockmore Davis to 
a full-dress one-man show in the Rehn Gal- 
leries in New York (through Nov. 2). 

Comprising nudes, clothed figures and por- 
traits, Mrs. Davis’ initial exhibition has about 
it a forceful cadence, built up by canvases 
that, through deftly handled composition, 
create movement, and through rich color and 
accomplished technique, sound a melodic over- 
tone. Each exhibit has volume and weight. 

In scope the show embraces the whole of 
Mrs. Davis’ career since she, five years ago, 
withdrew from the fields of fashion and ad- 
vertising art and turned to serious painting. 
One of her first canvases, Jane, a solidly 
wrought study, opens the exhibition. Her lat- 
est work, a monumental Qdalisque, closes it 
on a climactic note. 

Sturdy, rhythmically composed and glowing 
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with luminous flesh, Odalisque combines the 
classic calm of tradition with the fresh vigor 
of today, and in so doing provides a key to 
the artist’s credo. Here she has painted a 
canvas with roots in the classical tradition 
that, reaching back through the centuries, has 
its source in the monumental reclining nudes 
of the Renaissance Italians. The painters who 
created that series and brought it down to 
date taught Mrs. Davis much of technique and 
approach; her contribution is a note of mod- 
ernity as representative of the present day as 
were the preceding artists’ of their’s. 
Compositionally, the arms and legs of the 


Carnegie Institute’s Survey 

Carnegie Institute’s “Survey of Amer- 
ican Painting,” replacing this season’s 
Carnegie International which was post- 
poned because of war conditions, is be- 
ing readied for Oct. 24 opening and will 
continue until Dec. 15 in Pittsburgh. 

Promised as one of the most impor- 
tant and comprehensive surveys of Amer- 
ican painting ever held, the show will 
be made up of two parts, retrospective 
and contemporary, with 1920 as the di- 
viding year. The first section, covering 
1680 to 1920, will comprise about 250 
paintings; the second section will rep- 
resent work by 121 living artists. An 
elaborate catalogue is now on the press. 
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Odalisque describe planes with the precision 
of a modern abstract work, yet the sculptur- 
esque form is modeled with the patient care 
that speaks of respect for tradition. Key areas 
are carried through to an exquisite state of 
glowing life. Edges, which are sometimes lost 
in delicate equilibriums of tonal values, are 
at other times stressed to mold form and pro- 
vide accents. Incidentally, the view in the back- 
ground is the artist’s first essay in landscape. 
Relating Odalisque to the remaining figure 
canvases in the show are the full, draped 
Seated Figure and the delicately toned Pink 
Skirt, featured at the 1939 Golden Gate Ex- 
position. Another well-known exhibit is The 
Morning Paper, which was reproduced in the 
April 1, 1939, Arr Dicest when it won a Cor- 
coran Biennial honorable mention. 
Prominent among the costumed figures is 
Emma, a deep hued, richly textured study of 
a smiling girl in a quaint dress and long, 
braided pig-tails. In The Story the artist’s 
young daughter is pictured listening intently 
to tales read aloud by a companion. Worked 
out in harmonious muted tones, the canvas 
spins a bond of interest between the two sub- 
jects that establishes a sustained mood and 
knits the work into an integrated whole. 
Mrs. Davis manages her portraits with the 
same integrity of purpose that marks her figure 
canvases. In such examples as Jacqueline 
Brown, Mrs. Frank Caspers and Ellen’s Mother, 
she succeeds in crystallizing momentary ex- 
pressions that are tellingly characteristic. 
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Coming Storm, Montclair: Georce INNESS 


Inness and His Contemporaries of Yesterday 


ANOTHER EXHIBITION that points to the re- 
emergence of America’s interest in the art of 
older generation Americans is the one on 
view through Nov. 2 at the Findlay Galleries 
in New York. Built around a nucleus of 15 
canvases by George Inness, the show spreads 
out through the whole field of 19th century 
American painters and brings to the exhibi- 
tion walls a host of famous names. On dis- 
play are such notable talents as Winslow 
Homer, Albert P. Ryder, Ralph Blakelock, 
Henry Golden Dearth, J. H. Twachtman, J. 
Alden Weir, Childe Hassam, Emil Carlsen and 
the recently-deceased Frederick Waugh. 

Their canvases, most of them landscapes, 
recreate an atmosphere of calm, soothing quiet 
that stands out like an inviting island in the 
tempestuous unrest of life today. Expansive 
views open out on vistas that are sun-flooded 
or patterned with shadows, that are framed 
with great, majestic trees or are flat, rolling 
lowlands. Techniques range from the deeply 
pigmented approach favored by the Barbizon 
painters to the high-keyed broken color of 
the early Impressionists. 

The Inness exhibits sketch in this noted 
landscapist’s career from 1860 to 1894, be- 
ginning with Mansfield, Mass., which in its 
glowing color and strong feeling for atmos- 
phere demonstrate the artist’s early absorption 
with these problems and with those of solidity 
and distance. His muted, dreamy Roma Com- 
pagna is an important and typical example 
of the work he did during his Italian sojourn, 
while Early Evening at Montclair, from the 
William T. Evans collection, exemplifies the 
calibre of his last period. 

Inness’ uncanny ability to conjure out of pig- 
ment an atmospheric mood vibrating with life 
is effectively displayed in Coming Storm, Mont- 
clair. Clouds pile up ominously and roll for- 
ward, the atmosphere is weighted, and there 
is over all the hush that falls just before the 
storm—gathering force rapidly—breaks in a 
tempest. 

The languor and shimmer of a summer night 
live again in Henry Golden Dearth’s Poplars, 
Moonlight. Rows of tall, stately poplars break 
against a luminous sky and frame a gleam- 
ing sheath of water and a lonely deserted 
church. Moonlight is also the focus of inter- 
est in two tiny, jewel-like Blakelocks, their 
luminosity somehow emerging from pigment 
that in hue skirts the jet black and only oc- 
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casionally is raised in value to a deep golden 
yellow. 

Elliott Daingerfield is ably represented by 
two works, Peaceful Valley and Carolina Hills, 
and J. Francis Murphy, by Sunset, a small, 
early canvas painted in 1904. J. Alden Weir’s 
Country Road is an essay in soft grayed 
greens; and Childe Hassam, in Dune Pool 
and Sunset Seascape, carries the banner of 
last generation Americans who turned to the 
innovations of the Impressionists and _ utilized 
to the full their creation of light and atmos- 
phere by broken color. 


Ryder’s The Pool is a well-authenticated ex- 
ample, soft and dreamy in mood. Arthur B. 
Davies is included with Autumn, Flame and 
Passion, painted in the Berkshires and an un- 
usually strong example of his landscape work. 

Closing the Findlay show are Winslow Ho- 
mer’s Spanish Bayonets (a marine executed 
near Nassau), William Merritt Chase’s Girl in 
Red and a striking Still Life of Fish, and 
Frederick Waugh’s unrelentingly realistic ma- 
rine entitled Surf. 


~ 





Ceramic Symposium 


The New York Society of Ceramic Arts has 
scheduled a symposium on “Pottery Glazes” 
to be held at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art on Oct. 18. Open to members of the 
Society and to all persons interested in ceram- 
ics, the symposium runs from 10 A.M. to 4 
P.M., opening with a paper by Lawrence E. 
Barringer, Society president, on the origin, 
history and classification of glazes. Other pa- 
pers will cover every aspect of glazes, each 
to be given by an expert and to be followed 
by group discussions. 

The list of speakers includes J. Palin Thor- 
ley, Miss Marion L. Fosdick, Richard O. Lane, 
Thomas S. Haile, Walter Howat, H. G. Schu- 
recht, Charles B. Upjohn and Mrs. H. Aimee 
Voorhees. All talks will be illustrated by 
means of slides and specimen displays of the 
various glazes under discussion. 

The Society has also announced that its 
next regular meeting will be held at the Met- 
ropolitan on Dec. 5, when Waylande Gregory, 
noted ceramic sculptor, will deliver a talk, 
“Creative Achievement in Ceramic Seulpture— 
Autobiographical.” Lantern slides will be used 
by Gregory to illustrate his lecture. 





Art Shipment Seized 


More than 500 paintings and drawings by 
the modern French masters—possibly part of 
the famed Ambroise Vollard Collection—have 
been seized from the American Export Liner, 
Excalibur, at Bermuda by the British censors. 
Acting on the suspicion that the oils were 
being sent to America to raise foreign ex- 
change for Germany, the British authorities 
forced Capt. S. N. Groves to open the freight- 
er’s strong box where the paintings were kept. 
This is the first seizure of the contents of an 
American ship’s strong box in the present war. 

The paintings, according to London dis- 
patches in the New York Times and the Her- 
ald Tribune, were consigned by the French art 
dealer, Martin Fabiani, who is now in Lisbon. 
They were addressed to the Bignou Gallery, 
New York. 

On inquiry from THe Art Dicest, Mr. 
Macdonald, director of the New York branch of 
Bignou Galleries, stated that the paintings are 
owned by Mr. Fabiani who shipped them to 
the Bignou address apparently because he 
knew of no other place to direct them in New 
York, while awaiting passage to America for 
himself. Macdonald says that Fabiani fled Par- 
is just before the invasion, taking his collec- 
tion with him to Lisbon as did many other 
Paris dealers, most of whom have been ship- 
ping their stocks to America without similar 
interruption. Expressing serious doubt that the 
paintings were to be used to aid the German 
cause, Macdonald made it clear that the Big- 
nou Gallery’s connection with them was only 
that Fabiani had apparently addressed the 
shipment to their address. 

According to Macdonald, the New York 
branch has not heard from its president, 
Etienne Bignou, for some time and they do not 
know where he is. From acquaintances who 
have recently arrived from France, Macdonald 
says that he has heard of some seizures of 
art by the Nazi occupation officials in France, 
but that this has not been confirmed. 

The Herald Tribune states that the seized 
shipment contained 270 works by Renoir, 30 
by Cézanne, 12 by Gauguin, 7 by Degas and 
a number by Monet, Manet and Picasso, This 
would indicate that the collection probably 
contains part of the huge Ambroise Vollard 
collection and it is known that Mr. Fabiani 
has acquired earlier this year a number of 
the Vollard paintings. 

Baffled by the mystery of the event himself, 
Macdonald suggested that the suspicion that 
the paintings were to be used to raise Nazi 
cash may have been purposely planted by the 
Nazis to harass both the British and the es- 
caped French dealer. 





A New American 

Irma Rothstein, former Viennese sculptor 
now living in this country is exhibiting 30 of 
her works in a one-man show at the Artists 
Gallery, New York, until Oct. 28. This co-op- 
erative establishment, located formerly on 8th 
Street, has moved to 113 West 13th Street to 
occupy quarters vacated last season by the 
Downtown Gallery. 

Miss Rothstein has exhibited widely in Vi- 
enna where she worked with Professor Anton 
Hanak, and her work was on view at the 
World’s Fair in a show of “New Americans,” 
held in the American Art Today building. 
Though her preference is for bronze, the sculp- 
tures in the present show cover a wide range 
of stone and wood materials also. There is a 
contemplative serenity to her figures, such as 
the Mandolin Player, which is effectively sim- 
plified, and Prayer, in which a youth’s well 
modeled head and clasped hands held to his 
chin provide a sturdy displacement of forms. 
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T. V. A. Muralized 


Tue T. V. A., a project in which the United 
States took up the white man’s burden for 
its own people, to transform a meandering 
river into one of the vast power-sheds of the 
world, is the subject of a mural by Minna 
Citron for the Newport, Tenn., Post Office. 
The mural, together with drawings and sketch- 
es, is on exhibition at the Art Students League, 
New York, until Oct. 19. 

Miss Citron was commissioned to do a 12 
foot mural two years ago by the Section of 
Fine Arts (Treasury Department). After her 
early researches on the effect of the project 
on Tennessee life were completed, revealing a 
rich mine of material, the Section ordered a 
second wall, totaling 48 feet of mural space. 

The painting, and its drawings, depict not 
only the T. V. A. developments themselves, 
but also the cultural effect of the project upon 
local life. The regeneration of farming under 
the impetus of cheap power is revealed, the 
new ideas in farm planning, and the revival of 
industry and life in Tennessee Valley towns. 

The architectural aspects of the T. V. A. 
development—its dams, power plants, transmis- 
sion lines (which were the subject of a re- 
cent article in the Magazine of Art)—have 
been too much neglected in the Citron murals 
to satisfy Emily Genauer of the World Tele- 
gram. 

“To us,” this critic wrote, “its seems inap- 
propriate and unfortunate that paintings deal- 
ing with the great series of dams should be 
so devoid of even a reflection of their power, 
their monumental beauty, their grandeur.” 

Though she credits Miss Citron with beau- 
tiful draftsmanship and fresh perception, Miss 
Genauer suggests that what is lacking is a 
real mural sense. 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times liked 
the way Miss Citron “dexterously incorpor- 
ated” two large brass grilles into her pattern 
of electric transmission lines, but found the 
mural conception faulty. “The murals them- 
selves,” he wrote, “contain effective passages, 
though there is something persistently sparse 
and static about them. Also the color scheme, 
while it adheres to a consistent plan, is not 
very arresting. No doubt the murals will make 
a much better impression when installed.” 

In Jewell’s opinion, Miss Citron works bet- 
ter in smaller space. “The artist,” he wrote, 
“intends to paint, later on, a series of easel 
pictures based on the drawings, and the out- 
come of this project it will be interesting in- 
deed to watch, for Minna Citron’s adroitness 
as put to service on a smaller scale is well 
known and appreciated.” 





Amory Hooper’s Dance Forms 

Amory Hooper, Boston artist and patron of 
the dance, is exhibiting studies for dance 
forms, portraits and landscapes at the Mor- 
ton Gallery, New York, until Oct. 19. The 
forms, according to Carlyle Burrows of the 
Herald Tribune, “are the most unusual of her 
works, being imaginative and symbolical rath- 
er than realistic in style. In the puppet-like 
forms, Mrs. Hooper paints simply the move- 
ment of the dance and suggests its rhythms.” 
Burrows found the portraits “least satisfying.” 

Howard Devree of the Times slyly suggested 
that Mrs. Hooper’s House Where Nobody Dies 
“might also be explained as the house where 
nobody lives—unless human anatomy can 
be unaccountably made at home amid very 
queer curves and angles suggestive of the 
early pre-surrealist German movies.” The Sun 
critic, Melville Upton, commented that the 
exhibitor “does not quite seem to have found 
herself as an artist.” Mr. Upton is of the 
opinion that “expressionism, too, calls for 
technical preparation.” 


15th October, 1940 








Air Raid: FLetcHER MartTIN 


Sixty Artists Honor Critic—And Sensibly! 


In HONOR of the late art critic of the Los 
Angeles Times, Anthony Anderson, who died 
in 1939, about 60 Southern California artists 
subscribed to the purchase of a recent Fletcher 
Martin painting and presented it to the Los 
Angeles Museum. 

The oil, known as the Anthony Anderson 
Memorial, is Martin’s Air Raid, which depicts 
a rabbit leaping for shelter among the rugged 
Torrey Pines in California, while a hawk over- 


head swoops for its prey. Three local critics, 
Arthur Millier, Alma May Cook and Herman 
Reuter chose four paintings out of the 60 
which were sold to raise the purchase fund. 
Roland J. McKinney, acting for the museum 
of which he is director, then selected the Mar- 
tin landscape out of the four. It was acquired 
through the Midtown Galleries of New York. 
Martin is now at the University of Iowa 
where he has taken Grant Wood’s post. 





Grandma Moses 


Wuen Granpa takes it up then we can be 
sure that art, like the bobbed head, is here 
to stay. 

Mrs. Anna Mary Robertson Moses, who 
around her home town of Greenwich, N. Y. 
is known as Grandma Moses and is 80 years 
old, took up art three years ago. And now 
Grandma Moses has a one-man show in New 
York. 

Mrs. Moses’ show at the Galerie St. Etienne 
in New York (till Oct. 26), grew from a desire 
three years ago to present the postman with 
a nice little Christmas gift. Mrs. Moses decided 
that the postman would appreciate a painting, 
which would be easier to make than to bake 
a cake over a hot stove. She made a painting 
which the postman liked very much. She 
made several more—all of them homey scenes 
from around the farm. Then a New York en- 
gineer and art collector by avocation, Louis 
L. Caldor, happened to come across one of 
them. He looked her up, encouraged her to 
do more. Then Mrs. Moses sent away to Sears 
& Roebuck for a real artist’s paint box and 
did some more paintings. 

Now Mrs. Moses is an established “untaught 
primitive.’ Writes Emily Genauer of the 
World-Telegram: “Her colors are fresh and 
clear (perhaps because she found expression 
first through embroidery). Her textures are 
rich. Even her drawing is loose and fluid. And 
her conceptions are at once daring and imag- 
inative.” 

Howard Devree of the Times decided that 
Mrs. Moses had “kept to a sense of propor- 
tions,” that Forest Fire is a “solidly lurid 
impression,” and that “this is a very creditable 
show of its kind.” Carlyle Burrows of the 
Herald Tribune went away with the feeling 


that the most evident thing about the show is 
the artist’s “delight in painting the simplicity 
of the rural country,” and concluded that Mrs. 
Moses “has developed at eighty a talent which 
may be favorably compared with more illustri- 
ous painters of similar homely attributes.” 
To all of which Grandma Moses perhaps 
shakes a bewildered head and repeats, 
“Land’s Sakes!” 


From Florida to Adirondacks 


A new group of oils by Celine Baekeland, 
comprising landscapes from the Adirondacks 
and from wind-swept shores of Florida, are 
on view until Oct. 26 at the Studio Guild 
Galleries, New York. The artist’s keen interest 
in nature, especially in the wooded depths of 
the former section, accounts for some of the 
most interesting of her oils. 

The two oils, Loon Brook, Adirondacks and 
Under a Blue Sky have a rich feeling for 
color, and, despite the difficulty of getting 
values in such subjects, they have convincing 
parts. Since Mrs. Baekeland has a good zest 
for these woodland interiors, she could profit- 
ably copy a Corot or two in between, to 
strengthen her tone control. In the unlisted 
Chrysanthemums she displays a nice feeling 
for paint. 








~~ 


Craftwork of Clement Heaton 

A retrospective exhibition of the craft of 
the late Clement Heaton is being held through 
October at the galleries of The Artist Crafts- 
man, New York City. All phases of Mr. Heat- 
on’s talent are included, including stained 
glass, enamels, cloisonné and hand decorated 
embossed papers. The craftsman was killed 
last January by an automobile when he was 
on his way to the Metropolitan. 


Belgian Stallions: Joun SteEvART Curry 
Painted in 1938 


My Mother and Father: Joun Stevart Curry 


Painted 16 Years Ago 


Illustrating How Ten Americans Painted Between “Then and Now” 


THE CHANGES that time makes in an artist’s 
style and approach is the theme of a group 
show called “Then and Now” on view at the 
460 Park Avenue Gallery, New York, until 
Oct. 19. 

Jeanne Duplaix, director of the gallery, has 
brought together two pictures each by ten 
well known contemporary American artists. 
With the exception of one instance, the two 
oils are 20 or more years apart in the careers 
of the artists: 

Some of the painters have completely 
changed their style, so that the two oils would 
hardly seem to come from the same _ hand. 
B. J. O. Nordfelt, represented by a spirited 
landscape in his current, Viaminck-esque style, 
has an earlier painting of the harbor at Venice 
which is in a soft violet color done in the 
manner of Signac. Maurice Sterne, now paint- 
ing vigorous still lifes in the Cézannesque tra- 
dition, is represented by one of these, dated 
1935, and a Profile, dated 1910, that is akin 


to the bitumen oils of the early New York 
realists. Marsden Hartley, whose “now” is a 
stark, stolid rendering of a Maine church, 
has a 1909 “then” of a landscape that writhes 
with twisting forms and interweaving colors. 

Several of the artists evidence less change 
than growth, or development, of an earlier 
manner. Henry Schnakenberg’s 1921 portrait 
of Filmore Hyde (editor of Cue) is in the 
modernist manner which, however, lacks the 
full-bodied, rich realization of his later, West- 
ern Song. Leon Kroll’s 1920 My Garden has a 
Maxfield Parrish romanticism; his 1938 In- 
terior with Nude is strictly Kroll. 

The development of John Steuart Curry, out 
of the 1924 My Mother and Father in a farm 
journal tradition of illustration, to his warmly 
painted, simplified and better organized Bel- 
gian Stallions is the most marked development 
in the show. Waldo Peirce’s two paintings, 
only nine years apart in time, show the least 
startling change in manner. His 1930 Still 


Life is in the “modernist” manner then pre- 
vailing, while his current Dogfish of 1939 has 
perhaps a more marked emphasis upon the 
brushing and is more persuasive in color. 

Among the early paintings that have most 
appeal are John Sloan’s A Woman’s Work, 
which dates from 1911 and Sloan’s best pe- 
riod, though his 1930 Juanita is one of the 
finest of his later paintings. Edwin Dickinson’s 
animated abstraction, Rival Beauties, of 1915, 
is one of the best of the early pictures and, 
compared with his style of today with its melt- 
ing and transient effects, preference for one or 
the other becomes a personal thing. This in- 
decision prevails about the work, also, of Guy 
Pene du Bois, whose early At Martin’s will 
appeal more to some than the brassy Prom- 
enade of 1938. 

Ingeniously, the show has been hung in two 
galleries to separate the early from the late. 
Visitors come into the gallery of “thens” first 
and surprise is maintained from start to finish. 





Debunking the Kanes 


AMONG THE First American primitives to be 
swept to the top by publicity and an awak- 
ened public interest in the work of unschooled 
painters was Pittsburgh’s John Kane. Other 
contemporary primitives—among them Horace 
Pippin and Patsy Santo—have been picked 
out by the roving beam of publicity, but, in 
many quarters, the idea has persisted that 
John Kane stood alone, the preéminent Amer- 
ican primitive. 

All that is now changed, declared Dorothy 
Kantner in a recent art column in the Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph. Miss Kantner has al- 
ways insisted that every cross-road had a prim- 
itive—unsung, unpublicized, but in every re- 
spect Kane’s equal. Her belief, and that of 
many another critic, has been vindicated, she 
reports, by a WPA-sponsored exhibition at 
Somerset, Pa. 

Labeled the “Album of Old Somerset,” the 
show, she writes, “proves what many honest 
souls contended from the beginning of Kane’s 
meteoric conquest of the upper crust of critics 
and museum directors. That is, that every 
town, every village, every city has its John 
Kane. In fact, there are more Kane’s than 
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there are any other type of painter. . . . The 
same rough, untrained charm that critics and 
dealers would make the exclusive attribute of 
Kane, marks these Somerset canvases.” 

“We do not wish to debunk either John 
Kane or primitive art,’ Miss Kantner contin- 
ued. “Too much of each are honest, charming, 
lovable. But we never have felt that the tre- 
mendous ovation heaped exclusively upon one 
primitive painter was fair to him, to other 
primitives, nor to the hoards of trained artists 
who arrived the hard way, via the agonizing 
road of perspective, anatomy and color. .. . 
Perhaps these Somerset painters are not as 
newsworthy, but certainly the work of this 
little handful of primitives is as artworthy. And 
Somerset is one little pin-point on the map. 

“There have always been and always will 
be millions of Kanes so that to say that he, 
alone, is the one great American primitive, is, 
if you will pardon us, the bunk.” 





Irené de Bohus in Frisco 

Irene de Bohus, young American painter 
who assisted Diego Rivera in the execution of 
his huge mural at the Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion last summer, is holding a one-man show 
at the Schaeffer Galleries in San Francisco. 


Paints Daniel Boone 


DurING THE course of his exciting frontier 
life, Daniel Boone penetrated into the wilds 
that are now Watauga County in North Caro- 
lina and on the present site of Boone, N. C., 
built a cabin. That historic fact has now re- 
ceived a lasting marker—a mural just installed 
in the Boone Post Office, entitled Daniel Boone 
on a Hunting Trip in Watauga County. 


Painter Alan Tompkins of Connecticut, who 
executed the mural in oil on canvas, says in 
description of it: “The mural shows Daniel, 
at the age of 26, with two companions on one 
of his hunting trips. The hunters have just 
come to the top of a rise and have paused to 
survey the country ahead. Two pack horses 
carry the supplies. I have chosen the period 
when Daniel Boone had completed an exacting 
apprenticeship and was beginning the explora- 
tions which were to make him famous. The 
time is dawn; the wilderness is vast and for- 
bidding; the characters are courageous.” 

Tompkins, who is 33, holds a master’s de- 
gree from Yale and once taught at the John 
Herron Art School, was awarded the commis- 
sion on the basis of designs submitted in a 
government competition. 


The Art Digest 
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Boston Acquires 
Della Francesca 


Tue Boston Museum announces the pur- 
chase of a profile Portrait of a Lady by Piero 
della Francesca, whose reputation in recent 
years has rocketed high in the firmament of 
the Italian Renaissance. 

The work was acquired through Mortimer 
Brandt, New York dealer, from a Florence fam- 
ily which had owned the painting for many 
years. When subjected to infra-red and X-ray 
examinations, according to the Boston state- 
ment, it was revealed to have been only slight- 
ly repainted and found to be in a remarkable 
state of preservation. Little is known of its 
history during the past 500 years; nothing is 
known of the subject’s identity. 

Discussing the panel in the current Bulletin, 
George H. Edgell, director of the museum, 
writes that it is “stylistically so characteristic 
of the great Umbrian that, without hesitation, 
the attribution to his [Piero’s] hand can be 
made at a glance. 

“Piero was perhaps the greatest of the Um- 
brian painters of the 15th century. He was 
more solid and monumental than his great 
pupils, Signorelli and Melozzo da Forli, and 
he had no trace of the saccharine quality 
which marks the work of Perugino and Pintu- 
ricchio, and to a certain extent, even Raphael.” 

According to Dr. Edgell, who examined orig- 
ina! documents in the Archives at Borgo, Pi- 
ero’s real name was Piero dei Franceschi, but 
this was early corrupted by Vasari to the name 
now popularly accepted. He was born in Borgo 
San Sepolcro probably about 1416 and he died 
the year Columbus discovered a new world. 
His painting was a contribution to the scien- 
tific and objective exactitude that marks the 
work of such men as Uccello, Castagno, Pol- 
laiuolo. Piero was a pupil of Domenico Vene- 
ziano, with whom he worked in Perugia in 
1438, and Dr. Edgell suggests that it would be 
more accurate to call him an Umbro-Florentine. 

Concerning the new acquisition Dr. Edgell 
continues: “When our attention was first called 
to it, it was somewhat dirty and slightly re- 
painted. A careful examination seemed to in- 
sure both the genuineness of the picture and 
the fact that the damages made by time were 
very slight considering the antiquity of the 
panel. . . . When the painting had been pur- 
chased and the museum was free to clean it, 
the judgment based upon the photographic 
study was amply confirmed and the condition 
was found to be extraordinary.” 

Depicting the unknown lady sitter before 
an architectural backdrop which looks out at 
a tiny segment of Umbrian landscape, the Bos- 
ton picture is thought to bear close relation to 
the Piero frescos at Arezzo, in the Choir at 
San Francesco. The landscape section is pro- 
nounced close to that in the most famed of all 
Piero paintings, his Duke Frederigo da Monte- 
feltro (at the Uffizi), while the lady herself 
looks very much like one of the models in 
Piero’s famed Queen of Sheba mural at Arezzo. 





For Carnegie Hall Dwellers 


The Carnegie Hall Art Gallery, operated by 
and for an organization, Artists of Carnegie 
Hall, Inc., opens its ninth year this month 
under a new director, Jean Corson, and an 
executive board of Albert R. Tilburne, Percy 
W. Muncy and Charles Drogkamp. 

The gallery will be open afternoons from 
1 to 5 every day except Fridays and Saturdays 
when it will not open until 3:30. Both group 
and one-man shows are scheduled for the 
coming season. Only work by members of the 
association, made up almost exclusively of 
Carnegie Hall residents, will be exhibited. 


15th October, 1940 





The Sisters: DarreL AUSTIN 


Darrel Austin Presents Introverted Visions 


Visions of fluorescent nights, dripping 
marshlands, and unworldly fauna set on can- 
vas with rich, clay-like pigment are on view 
this month at the Perls Galleries, where Dar- 
rel Austin, out of Oregon and out of the Poe- 
Ryder tradition, is being presented to New 
York until Nov. 2. These deeply introspective 
paintings will probably provide New York 
with its first controversial show of the sea- 
son. 

Though only 33 and a former student of the 
more conservative painter, Emile Jacques, 
Austin has already evolved a strangely evo- 
cative style that, independently or otherwise, 
is close to that of Europe’s more introspective 
moderns. Each of the oils on view is of re- 
cent date and represents a new phase Austin 
has entered, after a period devoted mainly to 
Biblical imagery. 

The group contains visions by a fecund 
imagination that conjures livid scenes of a 
wet, protoplasmic world, wherein people are 
disembodied and only lingeringly human, 
and animals are hauntingly animalistic. There 
is something primordial about nearly all of 
Austin’s subjective paintings; it is partly 
in his use of color, which is applied with only 
a palette knife; partly in his evolute dis- 
tortions; but mostly in the sheer mood he 
creates. 

The most ambitious work in the show is 
The Sisters, one of the few oils with a natural 
light, in which the frailty of the subjects is 
echoed in the tenous forms. Color is tapestried 
throughout, and a woven effect governs even 
the landscape and its relation to the figures, 
which are like warp and woof to one another. 

The blue and green Moonset, one of a series 


of marshy scenes over which a gaseous blue 
light plays, has a reclining nude in the fore- 
ground that melts into the scene by continu- 
ing the color of the green marsh into the 
flesh. The Giraffe, purchased already by the 
Albright Gallery, and the small but stark 
Lion are among the outstanding animal stud- 
ies, while the cryptically titled Magician— 
a man and bull in a landscape—contains some 
of the best passages of painting. 

In a roomful of drawings adjacent to the 
oils, Austin’s pencil traces a delicate weaving 
line of forms that have emerged direct and 
untouched from the imagination. 





Tacoma Forges Ahead 


The Tacoma Art Association, with exhibi- 
tion galleries in Jones Hall, College of Puget 
Sound, has opened its sixth season with a 
show of oils by Mrs. Robert Hyde, continuing 
until Nov. 16. Mrs. Hyde won honorable men- 
tion in the first annual for artists of Tacoma 
and Southwest Washington, held last year. Al- 
so in the opening exhibition are paintings by 
Walter Isaacs, recent New York exhibitor and 
director of the Art School of the University of 
Washington, and a group of Walt Disney draw- 
ings. 

A recent Carnegie grant to the College of 
Puget Sound has enabled it to take a more 
active part in the Tacoma Art Association ac- 
tivities. With the addition of two members to 
the art staff, the college has undertaken a civil 
project directed to increasing art interest in 
the City of Tacoma. The project is three-fold 
in purpose: to exhibit art, to educate, and to 
provide opportunity for Tacoma to create art. 
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Beach of Trouville (1864): Eugene Boupin 


The Channel Ports as Boudin Knew Them 


GREY BUT PEACEFUL DAYS along the channel 
beaches of France more than a half century 
ago are depicted by Eugene Boudin in an ex- 
hibition of his small paintings at the Car- 
stairs Gallery, New York, until Oct. 26. 

The artist, forerunner of the Impressionists 
and teacher of Monet (“You were the first 
who taught me to see and understand,” Monet 
told him), is represented by ten oils of both 
early and late date, and several small charm- 
ing watercolors and drawings. Nearly all of 
the paintings are of the neighborhood of Le 
Havre and the nearby beach at Trouville. 

The ten oils trace the arrival of Impres- 
sionism in art. In his 1864 version of Trou- 
ville, with the bathers and their dressing 
cabins huddled into snug groups, their old- 
fashioned bathing suits adding color to the 
event, the artist is still a pre-impressionist 


painter, absorbed with the grey values of 
the sky and houses, with the matching areas 
of color juggling volumes of form. In the later 
and large canvas of the harbor at Le Havre, 
with its windjammers and busy quays, Impres- 
sionism has blossomed full. The forms and 
areas of Trouville have been shot through with 
dancing light and the artist’s brush must 
have fairly leapt in enthusiasm for the new 
mode. 

In the earlier and more Courbet-like land- 
scapes, Boudin’s interest in light is imme- 
diately evident. His skies, clouded and dif- 
fused with mistiness, key the whole painting, 
down to the least important detail of a cos- 
tume. To many Boudin collectors, it is these 
early oils with their matched lighting that 
are the prize items, more than the frothy im- 
pressionist views of Boudin’s urbane days. 





Virginia Aids Her Own 


THREE YOUNG VIRGINIA ARTISTS—Julien Bin- 
ford, Esther Worden Day and Carson Daven- 
port—are the first recipients of the newly in- 
augurated Virginia Artist Fellowships. The 
Fellowships, paying the group more than 
$2,000 a year, are grants-in-aid awarded on 
the basis of merit, plus need, and were al- 
lotted by a committee comprising John Lee 
Pratt (chairman), Mrs. Corinne L. Melchers, 
Theresa Pollak, Marion Junkin and Thomas 
C. Colt, Jr., director of the Virginia Museum. 

Julien Binford, winner of the Senior Fellow- 
ship, will receive a total of $720, and in re- 
turn, will conduct for one year art classes 
at the Craig House Negro Art Center in Rich- 
mond, at the same time continuing his own 
painting. A graduate of the Chicago Art In- 
stitute where he won the Ryerson Traveling 
Fellowship, Binford spent a number of years 
in France and was accorded three one-man 
shows in Paris. During the past five years he 
has been represented in most of the important 
national American shows and has been pur- 
chased by several museums, including the Phil- 
lips Memorial Gallery. 

Esther Worden Day, winner of the Junior 
Fellowship, will receive $1,200 during her 
first year, which she will spend continuing her 
studies in New York. The scholarship carries 
a second year stipend of $300, in return for 
which Miss Day will work with the Richmond 
School of Art and the Virginia Museum. 

The winner of the second Senior Fellowship, 
Carson Davenport, will receive $500 and will 
continue his work in oil, watercolor and lithog- 
raphy. Davenport, who studied at the Corcoran 
School of Art and at the New York School 
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of Fine and Applied Art, recently completed 
three murals for the Treasury Department in 
Washington. 





Virginia Plans Busy Season 


Three feature-sized exhibitions, a series of 
31 lectures for members, and the publication 
now of a monthly bulletin containing critical 
articles and essays will provide the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts with its busiest period 
this coming season. 

The three shows are: the first extensive sur- 
vey in the South of the art of the silversmith, 
beginning Nov. 19; the first comprehensive 
showing of the Walter Chrysler, Jr., collection 
of modern art, beginning Jan. 16; and sculp- 
ture by Concetta Scaravaglione, also a “first” 
anywhere, beginning March 15. The lecture 
series will be given by Hans van Weeren-Griek, 
newly appointed curator of education at the 
museum. 





New Home for the Academy 


Archer M. Huntington, according to The 
Museum News, has given the property on the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and East 89th Street, 
New York, to the National Academy for a new 
headquarters building, and has also made pro- 
vision in his will to bequeath the Academy his 
residence at 1 East 89th Street. Mr. Hunting- 
ton is a fellow in perpetuity of the Academy. 

It 4s expected that the Academy will even- 
tually house all its activities in a building 
erected on the new site. At present it has head- 
quarters at 175 West 109th Street, and holds 
its annual exhibitions in the American Fine 
Arts Society’s building at 215 West 57th St. 





How’s That Again? 


ON THE EDITOR’s littered desk is a regi- 
mented line of wire baskets helplessly strug- 
gling to maintain some vestige of ordered ef- 
ficiency amid the flood of news and opinion, 
and the most interesting of these is labeled 
“Incoming Mail.” Into the latter basket the 
other day was dropped the following letter 
from Jessie Coale (Mrs. Donald V. Coale), 
who reads the Dicest in Baltimore: 

“The following was inspired by Grant 
Wood’s painting, a scene from The Long Voy- 
age Home and reproduced in the August num- 
ber of THe Art Dicest. 

“TI think a vote of thanks is due Mr. Wood 
for the inspiration the above named picture 
must have given many young and struggling 
artists of today. It cannot help but be encour- 
aging for a young artist to realize that he can 
creatively and individually do his work and 
that now, today, he may receive his just share 
of fame and appreciation while alive—as shown 
in the case of Mr. Wood. If such a truly dar- 
ing painting, executed in an inimitable and 
highly individual manner (unconventional and 
unprecedented to say the least) can be re- 
produced for all to see and the artist receive 
a goodly amount of fame and fortune during 
his lifetime, then what hope for us! No need 
any longer to please the layman, no need for 
aught save the honest expression of one’s in- 
ner convictions and feelings, no matter how 
different—how new. 

“Surely, looking again at Mr. Wood’s pic- 
ture, Cézanne did not live in vain. And here, 
too, the manifestation itself of the theories of 
Barnes and Dewey. How fortunate for them 
to have such a disciple to accompany their 
timely and indispensable works. 

“Let us be more specific. I think, perhaps, 
the most amazing conclusion to be drawn from 
this painting, is the obvious disregard its au- 
thor has for anything mechanical (a truly 
artistic characteristic). With what sublime in- 
difference he looks away from the nasty, ma- 
terialistic inventions of this era, to another 
happier one when there was no camera and 
the need for literal representation was more 
necessary than now. How he scorns their very 
existence to oblivion! The amazing form in 
the painting, its beautiful shapes (surely a 
Michelangelo did not live in vain for these!) 
and most of all its inner content and message 

(the artist coming through) make this the 
truly remarkable picture it is. 

“So take heart, you young artist, the day 
of individualism is not dead. And pay no heed 
to men like Cabell who say: “The art of real- 
ism is the art of being superficial seriously.” 





Kuhn’s Trio, That’s All 


Walt Kuhn’s controversial Trio, first shown 
at last year’s Whitney Annual and since then 
exhibited as a “one painting show” at the 
Columbus and the William Rockhill Nelson 
Galleries, has been placed on special view at 
the Marie Harriman Gallery, New York, until 
Oct. 19. The painting was reproduced on the 
cover of the Jan. 15, 1940 issue of THe ArT 
Dicest, 

Done around a rhythm of threes—with three 
acrobats and three dominating colors of hot 
red, dazzling white and drab green—Trio is 
one of the largest paintings done by this vet- 
eran American and is considered by Paul Gard- 
ner, director of the Nelson Gallery, one of 
the artist’s most important. 





Buys a Bolotowsky 


The Museum of Living Art, New York Uni- 
versity, announces the acquisition of Ilya Bolo- 
towsky’s Abstraction in Blue. 


The Art Digest 
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Downtown Gallery 
Reopens Uptown 


EpitH Grecor Hatpert’s sure instinct for 
showmanship, which has been the envy of her 
art dealer contemporaries, reaches new heights 
this month as the Downtown Gallery reopens 
at a new address in New York—43 East 51st 
Street. 

At the close of last season, the Downtown 
Gallery, long established at its West 13th 
Street outpost, silently closed doors, dismantled 
and leased quarters. Though few persons be- 
lieved that there had been any wolf-at-the-door 
(because, among other reasons, the twinkle 
shone brighter than ever in Mrs. Halpert’s 
eye), the action was still pretty mystifying. 
Rumors flitted quietly around: Mrs. Halpert 
was through with art; Mrs. Halpert was going 
to do this and going to do that. And now, 
with dramatic suddeness the mystery is solved. 
Mrs. Halpert was only moving uptown. 


The new location for the Downtown Gal- 
lery (still so called because it is below the 
57th meridian) is probably the most outstand- 
ing example of a modernized art dealer es- 
tablishment in New York. Occupying three 
floors of a renovated town house, the estab- 
lishment contains many spacious galleries, 
each complete with storage space, inner and 
outer offices, fully-equipped kitchen, and, near 
the entrance, a good comfortable visitors’ 
lounge, W. C. adjoining. i 

The interior and decor is the result of a 
happy collaboration of Mrs. Halpert with her 
architect, Hammond Kroll. Adhering strictly 
to the established house standards and for- 
mer policy, the quarters have been directed 
toward their most efficient application. For 
the first time, the gallery’s famed American 
folk art collection will be on public view at all 
times. Other galleries will be hung with works 
by Downtown Gallery “regulars” (they’ve been 
only weeded to a slightly smaller group) ; and 
there will be an alcove for Carl Walter’s ce- 
ramics and Steig’s sculptures. 

The graciously proportioned interior has 
been hung with a new type of wall-covering 
called “Metal Lush” (patent held by the gal- 
lery) which combines a metal netting with 
flocked cloth, that neither sags nor reveals 
old nail holes and hangings. A special client’s 
room has been outfitted wherein comfort is 
a keynote and all is concentrated ingeniously 
on the picture. 


The opening show promises to be a gala 
event in the gallery’s history. Each of the 
gallery’s 14 artists has painted a new picture 
or made a new sculpture especially for this 
occasion, representing eminently what the gal- 
lery and the artist stand for. There will be 
two paintings each by Bernard Karfiol, Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, Raymond Breinen, Julien Levi, 
Louis Guglielmi, Charles Sheeler, Rainey Ben- 
nett, Mitchell Siporin, Jack Levine, Katherine 
Schmidt, Niles Spencer, Lewandowski and 
sculptures by William Steig and Carl Walters. 
There will also be paintings (including sur- 
prises) by William Harnett and many inter- 
esting folk items which have not previously 
been exhibited. 

Following this show the Downtown Gallery 
will henceforth hold “only important exhibi- 
tions” which will run one month instead of 
the former three week period. 

The Downtown Gallery was started at 113 
West 13th Street in 1926 as a small, three- 
room establishment for dealing in contem- 
porary American and other modern art. In 
April of 1930, Mrs. Halpert opened the day- 
light gallery at that address and in 1931 she 
established the folk art gallery. The scene of 
many important exhibitions in the evolving 
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Night Street: Revincton ARTHUR 


High-keyed Canvases by Revington Arthur 


THE VIVID-HUED PAINTINGS of Revington Ar- 
thur provide the Babcock Galleries of New 
York with their first exhibition of the sea- 
son. On view through Oct. 31, the Arthur 
canvases deal with a range of material that 
encompasses Vermont landscapes, portraits 
and figure studies. Most prominent in the lat- 
ter category is Spring Clothes, a semi-nude 
which, in its high-keyed pigmentation sets the 
key for the show. Flesh tones are pushed 
to their limit—to a pure yellow—and are 
heightened by abrupt juxtapositions of bright 
greens. Form, as in the portraits Helen and 
Maud, and in the compact, strong little can- 
vas, The Model, is full and simply realized. 

The artist’s delight in pure color is also evi- 
denced in such works as Vermont Schoolhouse 
and Vermont Farm, in which stark patterning 


and reduction of forms to their simplest 
shapes help to evoke a strong mood. Arthur 
carries his simplification of drawing to limits 
approaching the primitive in The Water Hole 
and Night Street. Here he reduces the horses, 
dogs and wagons to flat planes which are in 
sharp contrast to his full treatment of form 
in figure subjects. These severely simplified 
elements (the houses are reduced to cubes) 
are most effectively composed in Night Street, 
which is also notable for its luminosity. 

A very contemporaneous note is struck by 
In The Field, in which a young soldier, crop 
of 1940, has been mowed down in modern 
man’s current penchant for self-destruction. 
Scattered posts of barbed-wire entanglements 
intensify the dismal feeling of abandonment 
that is the picture’s melancholy theme. 





history of American art, the old quarters are 
now occupied by another firm, The Artists 
Gallery. 

Mrs. Halpert, widow of the late American 
painter, Samuel Halpert, has long been in- 
terested in promoting American art. Of all 
her exhibitions she is proudest of one in 1931 
entitled “Practical Manifestations of Amer- 
ican Art,” which revealed the painter and the 
sculptor entering into industrial phases of 
American life. She organized the famed first 
municipal show in 1933 (the “five miles of 
art”), and she set up, on request of the Gov- 
ernment, the Federal Art Project’s Exhibition 
and Allocation programs. Her gallery several 
years ago was the first to select a group of 
artists from the W.P.A. Project and to incor- 
porate them into her regularly sponsored 
group. 

So, officially, the mystery of the Downtown 
Gallery ends on October 17—opening day. 





Cape Hatteras via Margulies 

The dramatic, intensely colored watercolors 
which De Hirsh Margulies painted this sum- 
mer along the rocky cliffs of Cape Hatteras 
are on view until Oct. 26 at the Ferargil Gal- 
leries, New York. Known to gallery visitors in 
Philadelphia and Boston as well as in New 
York, Margulies uses deep-hued patterns to 
depict the picturesque Cape. 


lowa’s “Purchase Prize’’ Show 


Paintings by 70 contemporary Americans are 
on view this month at the Blanden. Memorial 
Gallery, Fort Dodge, Iowa, in a “purchase- 
prize contest exhibition.” With funds left to 
the local Federation of Arts Chapter by Mrs. 
A. A. Granger, four paintings are to be picked 
from the exhibition for a permanent place in 
the Blanden Gallery. 

Clyde Burroughs of the Detroit Museum is 
acting as a visiting critic who will select two 
of the purchases; the executive board of the 
chapter will select another and the fourth will 
be chosen by popular vote. The invited show 
contains: work by George Biddle, Daniel Gar- 
ber, John Steuart Curry, George Grosz and 
others of nation-wide reputation. 





Modern Dutch & Raemaekers 


A large collection of modern Dutch art, in- 
cluding paintings, sculpture and various graph- 
ic art media, may be seen at Holland House, 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, until Nov. 8. 
Selected by the Netherlands Government be- 
fore the German invasion last year, the group 
is being exhibited through the courtesy of J. 
A. Schuurman, Dutch Consul-General for New 
York. At Holland House, until Oct. 18, the 
famous World War cartoons of Louis Rae- 
maekers are also on view. 
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The Good Shepherd: Paut Kee (Oil, 1929) 
Lent by Bernhard Reis, New York 


New York Sees Paul Klee Memorial Show 


A LARGE EXHIBITION of 100 works by the 
late Paul Klee, retrospective and memorial 
in character, and occupying two adjacent New 
York art galleries, the Buchholz and the Mar- 
ion Willard galleries, is on view until No- 
vember 2. The artist, leading Swiss modernist, 
died at Lugano on June 28. He was 61 years 
old. 

An elaborate catalogue, containing an essay 
by James Johnson Sweeney and recollections 
of Klee by Julia and Lyonel Feininger, lists 
100 oils and watercolors in chronological or- 
der and contains a list of the Klee paintings 
known to be owned in America—illustrating 
the wide following Klee’s stenographic art had 
among American collectors. The show divides 
into five periods, of which the first two are 
contained in the new Willard Gallery. 

Though he began his art career, like most 
of the early modernists, as an academic art- 
ist, Klee soon shook off the frayed old mantle 
and plunged early into his now famed _per- 
sonal style. The present exhibition begins with 
an early, undated etching, Maiden in the Tree, 
which is representational in the old manner, 
but charged already with the Klee fantasy. 

In 1912 Klee joined Kandinsky, Marc and 
others to form the Blue Rider group of Ger- 
man expressionists. At that time, too, he jour- 
neyed to Paris where he met Picasso, Apol- 


Zundel’s New York Types 


New Yorkers are on parade this week in the 
Montross Gallery, but not on dress parade. In 
the adroitly designed canvases of Eugenia Zun- 
del, which remain on view through Oct. 19, 
the natives of America’s largest metropolis are 
caught in significant and characteristic atti- 
tudes. In most instances they are fattish, dull- 
faced housewives whose absorption in their 
petty activities range from bovine incompre- 
hension to blasé indifference. Four very typ- 
ical examples stand before a shop display in 
Women Shopping, huddle in gossip over a 
cafe table in Sentimental, listen dreamily to 
music in Mothers, Sons, Concert and sit in 
the sun at the edge of Central Park in “We 
have done our duty, now we rest.” 

An especially New York mood is conjured 
out of soft-edged rich color in Mother and 
Child, II, in which the subjects are pictured 
hunched together in a subway seat. 

Three portraits, Ruby, Geny and Sacha, 
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linaire and other modernists. By 1913, as re- 
vealed by the Willard display, he was com- 
pletely absorbed with his linear and child- 
like patterns. In the early periods there is 
considerable delicacy in these Klee inventions. 
The touch of the pen to paper, the affection 
for surface, texture, tools, and their accidental 
effects were part of every finished work. In 
later years, between 1928 and the early 30s, a 
romanticism came into his work; during his 
last period, marked by weightier forms and 
patterns, Klee approached a classic feeling. 

This memorial show has, despite the “peri- 
ods,” a remarkable uniformity in effect. Among 
the outstanding works are the early and deli- 
cate Angelus Desendus, the Nocturne for 
Horn, the Holy One, the Wounded Mother 
Animal (these two could have inspired Pi- 
casso), the affectionately cultivated Little Gar- 
den, Head of Athlete, and the more recent 
Strange Hunt. 

In these, Klee spoke, as Sweeney puts it, 
“in a mixed tongue of representational and 
technical phantasy. These were fused by a 
remarkably untrammelled sensibility. The re- 
sult was a curious pictorial poetry all his 
own. And in this character of so much of 
Klee’s work we often feel a closer affinity 
with Oriental Art than with that of the 
Occident.” 


may be regarded as markers for Miss Zundel’s 
aesthetic progress. The last two, executed two 
years ago, are in the Soyerish vein that then 
appeared the dominant note in her painting. 
Since then, Miss Zundel has followed a tech- 
nical path that culminates in Ruby, in which 
color is heightened and is applied in long 
strokes not unlike those used by Toulouse- 
Lautrec. 





Sculptor’s Guide Draws 260,000 

The Sculptors’ Guild, the work of whose 
members recently constituted a six-week fea- 
ture at the American Art Today Building at 
the New York Fair, continued its unusual rec- 
ord of attracting tremendous crowds to its 
shows: This year’s Fair display ran the turn- 
stile counter up to the 260,000 mark, demon- 
strating for the third successive year that 
sculpture has a large and enthusiastic follow- 
ing. The Guild, contrary to gloomy prophets, 
has found a way of bringing out that following. 


Art from Squalor 


Back 1Nn 1916 the New York Post wrote: 
“Out of the teeming squalor of New: York’s 
East Side will some day arise a great genius, 
a great writer, a great artist, and Abbo Os- 
trowsky, who arrived here six years ago, is 
doing what he can to keep alive and fan the 
fire latent there that may make the artist.” 

Ostrowsky began doing just that 25 years 
ago when, in a dingy top-floor East Side tene- 
ment room, he instituted an art class of two 
students. That class, which has since grown 
to 200 as the Art School of the Educational 
Alliance, has given instruction to painters 
and sculptors whose subsequent rise to emi- 
nence in their fields has justified, in. a meas- 
ure, the Post’s prediction. 

Twenty-five of these prominent alumni of 
the Alliance’s art school are, until Oct. 22, 
exhibiting 50 canvases and sculptures at New 
York’s Associated American Artists Gallery 
to celebrate the 25th anniversary of Ostrow- 
sky’s initial class. Graduates have wandered 
far from the Alliance’s East Side quarters; 
Jacob Epstein, for instance, who, from war- 
beseiged London, sent two sculptures, one a 
dynamically alive bust, Ishmael. Other alumni 
have become stars in national shows. 

Elizabeth McCausland, reviewing the exhibi- 
tion for the Springfield Union and Republican, 
saw the show as proof that “only from a 
basis of broad participation can the excep- 
tionally gifted artist rise.” Miss McCausland 
was also impressed by the human and social 
implications arising from the work of a group 
of artists whose careers took root in a New 
York slum section. “It is interesting to note,” 
she observed, “that in the main the emphasis 
is toward human activity,” and that the art- 
ists have progressed from “an interest in 
‘types’ to a profounder interest in human 
nature and all its subtle relations.” 

“Louis Lozowick’s Pneumatic Drill -has an 
objective, non-sentimental concern with men 
at work, as has Saul Berman’s Construction 
and Louis Ribak’s Road Builders. Human 
character in the matrix of its social environ- 
ment provides subject matter for Ella Ostrow- 
sky’s Joe, Iver Rose’s A’ Pound of Bread, 
Saul’s The Street Singer and the brothers 
Soyer’s (Moses and Isaac) dancing scenes. 
Canvases like Evergood’s Evening Reading 
and The Pink Dismissal Slip employ subject 
matter possibly more complex, in so far as it 
verges on the psychological. .. . 

“In the sculpture shown, the emphasis is 
also humanistic. Despite slight aberrations of 
style, as in the mannered surface of both Jo 
Davidson’s bust of Anatole France and Ep- 
stein’s allegorical bust of Ishmael. Maurice 
Glickman’s Memorial, Dina Melicov’s Head, 
Concetta Scaravaglione’s Mother and Child 
all resort to the classic tradition to give form 
to their sense of the substance and importance 
of the human being.” 

Also represented importantly are Peter 
Blume with his controversial South of Scran- 
ton which took the Carnegie prize in 1934, 
Louis Ferstadt, Chaim Gross, Elias Grossman, 
Dan Koerner, Harry Levine, William Auer- 
bach-Levy, Joseph Margulies, Elias Newman 
and Ary Stillman. 





Tolerance 

“Only the egotist will attempt to force his 
acceptance or rejection upon his fellows as 
ultimate and final. The egotists are the Little 
Minds of the earth. Living in formula, they 
are incapable of spiritual vision, forever un- 
able to pierce the veil of the material. Lack- 
ing tolerance, lacking sympathy, never seek- 
ing understanding, they are of the destructive 
elements which would tear down rather than 
build.”.—Crocker Art GaALtery Notes, 


The Art Digest 
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Sanity Defined 


To the Editor of THe Art Dicest: 

“A word for Sanity in Art, since I note that 
you are still discussing the matter. The 
reason we now have a sane and vigorous school 
and Picasso is on his way to the Bouguereau 
boneyard, is because in no small measure Mrs. 
Frank G, Logan’s campaign has rallied the 
spirits of artists and art lovers around the 
old standards of fine art. 

“The campaign to educate the American 
people to like irrational and non-representa- 
tive painting has failed for the simple reason 
that it was undertaken from the false premise 
that a picture was just any agglomeration of 
color, line, mass, light and dark that ex- 
pressed the feelings of the creator at the time. 

“A picture is a definite art form, the same 
as a poem, a novel or a play, and the thing 
that distinguishes a piece of painting from a 
picture, is that the former needs only visual 
appeal while the latter must make sense, and 
arouse emotion. If a piece of painting has 
no meaning, either intellectual or emotional, 
it is not a picture. It may be a work of art 
and even a decoration, but it is no more a 
picture than a piece of writing is a play or 
a story when there is no plot or no meaning. 
People instinctively realize this and also that 
it takes a bigger mind to put meaning into 
painting than it does to leave it out, that 
representation is a higher form of art than 
mere creation of meaningless forms. Indeed, 
a meaningless form to be of any use at all 
should be functional, and most of the sculp- 
tors who are working in the abstract should 
devote their talents to better rolling pins. 

“The idiotic notion that the graphic arts 
should not be representational because music 
is not, is a colossal piece of sophistry. One 
might as logically declare that since music 
is invisible, painting and sculpture should 
also be invisible. 

“To be a picture at all a work must be suf- 
ficiently representative to convey some mean- 
ing, and to be a good picture it must do this 
in a most harmonious, agreeable and interest- 
ing manner, with something of the artist’s own 
peculiar mood or viewpoint. This is sanity in 
art, as opposed to sanity in the medical sense. 

“If the ballyhooers of freak modernism 
could ever succeed in convincing the ‘Lay 
Man’ that a piece of poor realism, or a non- 
representational abstract is as great as a 
Raphael, said layman could save money by 
going home and doing his own self-express- 
ing. Craftsmanship may be merely mechanical, 
but it is the distinguishing mark between 
the amateur and the professional. When you 
rule it out of art, you let in the competition 
of the wide world, including lunatics who 
have lost touch with the world of reality and 
kindergarten children who have not yet es- 
tablished it firmly. 

“Mrs. Logan deserves a vote of thanks from 
artists, art schools and dealers and encourage- 
ment from art magazines.” 


—Evetyn Marie Stuart, Chicago. 


Art Week Registration 

Artists and craftsmen of New York 
City who wish to submit work for the 
Art Week exhibitions (Nov. 25 to Dec. 
1) may obtain blanks from the Metro- 
politan, Whitney, Modern or City of 
New York museums, from the Art Stu- 
dents League or Cooper Union, and 
from the City’s information center op- 
posite Grand Central Station. Registra- 
tion blanks must be filed before Oct. 
25 at the New York City Council for 
Art Week, 110 King Street, New York. 
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Greek Torso of Sixth Century, B.C, 


Beautified Athens Before the Persians Came 


Torso of a Youth: Attic, 550-540 B. c. Acquired recently by the Boston Museum, this frag- 
ment of archaic Greek sculpture greatly strengthens the museum’s classical department with a 
piece that embodies the best in early Athenian work. The sculpture is of the “Apollo” type. 
Since it must have become buried only shortly after it was finished, L. D. Caskey of the Boston 
Museum writes “One cannot help wondering if this was one of the hundreds of statues which 
were overthrown and broken to pieces by the Persians under Xerxes during their invasion of 
Attica in 480 B. C.” Carved of Parian marble (the best) it suggests that tight, pressure-like 
feeling of form underneath that the early Greek sculptor achieved by conceiving form in simple 
convex surfaces “rather like a landscape of compact and open downs,” to quote Humfry Payne, 


describing another such torso. 





Wanted: 300 Pictures 


THe GovERNMENT’S Fine Art SEcTION, hith- 
erto a boon only to muralists and sculptors, 
has announced a watercolor competition open 
to every American artist, for 300 watercolors 
for the walls of a Louisiana Marine Hospital. 

This new type of competition, which closes 
Nov. 15, is announced in the Section of Fine 
Art’s current Bulletin 22, along with several 
mural and sculpture competitions (see page 
31). The total sum of $6,000 from the govern- 
ment and $3,000 from the Carnegie Corpora 
tion has been made available for the purchase 
of the 300 watercolors at $30 each. The paint- 
ings will be hung in the Carville, La., Marine 
Hospital which houses in isolation approxi- 
mately 400 lepers. The hospital has 16 build- 
ings and the paintings are mainly for the dec- 
oration of their 32 living rooms. 

Assisting the Section of Fine Arts in making 
a selection of watercolors from those submitted 
will be an advisory jury comprising Elliot 
O’Hara, Charles Burchfield, Buk Ulreich and 
John Marin. 

Artists wishing to submit their work in this 
competition should send immediately for a 
copy of the Bulletin No. 22 from the Section 
of Fine Arts, 7th and D. Sts., Washington. The 





term watercolor is not used restrictively in 
this competition; it applies loosely to tempera, 
gouache, pastel, etc. 


— 


Cranbrook Starts Building 


Plans for Cranbrook Academy’s beautiful 
new building at Bloomfield Hills, Mich., have 
reached the stage of material realization. Work 
has begun on the building and, according to 
Museum News, it will be completed in April, 
1941, and opened several months later. 

The building will be constructed of brick 
and Mankato stone, 400 feet long, with the 
east wing for the museum collection and the 
west wing for the library, with a covered ar- 
cade connecting the two. Architect is Eliel 
Saarinen, president of Cranbrook Academy and 
the winner of the recent architectural compe- 
tition for the proposed Smithsonian Gallery 
of Art in Washington. 





~_ 





3,000 Miles of News 


Pathé News has turned over 3,000 miles of 
newsreels taken from 1910 to 1930, to the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art Film Library. The gift 
represents the entire production of Pathé dur- 
ing those years. 
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Night in Chicago: James Swann (Drypoint) 


James Swann Wins $500 Print Prize 


James SWANN, secretary and treasurer of 
the Chicago Society of Etchers, does not let 
his duties as such interfere with his own ca- 
reer as an etcher. His drypoint, Night in Chi- 
cago, was awarded the society’s $500 prize at 
its annual exhibition this month. Chosen by 
popular vote, the drypoint will be the society’s 
annual publication. 

A total of 85 prints in all media of metal- 
plate gravure comprises this year’s show. In 
spite of the difficulties surrounding them, the 
etchings of the English artists were the first 
to arrive and they make a strong showing. 
Among them are prints by Stanley Anderson, 
Eric Taylor, Martin Hardie, Malcolm Osborne, 
and Geoffrey Wedgewood. Among the other 
foreign artists who make an important repre- 


sentation in the show is Komjati of Hungary. 

In the mezzotint field, it is, as usual, the 
print by Alessandro Mastro-Valerio that holds 
the field alone. Aquatinting is represented in 
prints by Doel Reed, George Jo Mess, Blanch 
McVeigh, Max Pollack and Joseph Margu- 
lies. Gene Kloss has a new Western subject, 
an Indian dance in sun-lit Taos; Reynold 
Weidener has a fine study of an old tree. 

Prominent among the Chicago members’ 
prints are Margaret Ann Gaug’s lively Jungle 
Fantasy and R. H. Palenske’s For All the 
World. Color is represented in prints by Bea- 
trice S. Levy and Max Pollack, among others. 

Sales, it is reported, began immediately af- 
ter the show opened and are holding up well 
this year. 





Art of Mahonri Young 


Manonrt Younc, veteran American artist 
who is also a grandson of the great Mormon 
pioneer, Brigham Young, is being accorded a 
retrospective exhibition of his work at the Ad- 
dison Gallery, Andover, Mass. The show in- 
cludes oils, sculptures, watercolors, drawings 
and prints, indicating the versatility of the 
noted artist’s talent. 

Young was born in Salt Lake City in 1877. 
There, as a boy in an adobe house, he modeled 
clay figures for his own amusement. When 
Cyrus E. Dallin came to Salt Lake City to 
execute a statute of the Mormon leader, Ma- 
honri Young first came into contact with a 
trained artist. At the age of twenty he jour- 
neyed to New York to study at the Art 
Students League, and, later, proceeded to 
Paris where he entered the famed Julien 
Academy. Returning from Paris he settled in 
New York to b-come an instructor at the 
League and other schools and to follow his 
own career. 


The Addison exhibition, which remains on 
view until Nov. 5, includes a large group of 
Navajo and Hopi watercolors, . which have 
been a special favorite with Young, a group 
of occupational bronzes such as The Chiseler, 
The Driller, A Laborer, etc., and another 
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favorite subject for Mahonri Young’s sculp- 
ture—the prize fight. Among these are The 
Knockdown, Right to the Jaw, and a life-size 
sculpture of Joe Gans, lightweight champ of 
three decades ago. This latter piece is lent 
by the Madison Square Garden, premier fight 
emporium of the fistic world. 

Several galleries are devoted to sketches and 
watercolors of New York, especially its zoo, 
and of Paris, Salt Lake City and other metro- 
politan views, as well as rural landscapes 
from near the artist’s Connecticut home. 

An appreciative foreword to the catalogue 
has been written by Frank Jewett Mather, 
Jr. of Princeton University. 





Corcoran Presents Speight 
Francis Speight laid the foundation of his 
career with study at the Corcoran School of 
Art and the Pennsylvania Academy. This 
month, in the role of an eminently successful 
alumnus, Speight is being presented in a 
one-man show at the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
Speight’s exhibition, which runs through 
Oct. 24, is made up of oils and watercolors, 
most of them shrewdly-observed views of Penn- 
sylvania towns and industrial sections with 
which, as a resident of Philadelphia, he is in 
close contact. Also shown are scenes from 
North Carolina, state of the artist’s birth, 
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Forger of Beauty 


SamuEv YELLIN, the nation’s leading artisan 
in wrought iron ornament, died at his home in 
New York on Oct. 3. He was 55 years old. 
Long a resident of Philadelphia, Yellin was 
awarded in 1926 the annual $10,000 Bok award 
for “services advancing the best and largest 
interests of Philadelphia.” 

Born in Poland, near the Austrian border, 
Yellin studied in European schools from the 
age of 11, and he became a master metal 
craftsman when only 17. He migrated to Amer- 
ica when he was 21, settling in Philadelphia. 

Yellin strove to infuse metal working with 
the beauty that it had in Medieval Europe. 
In Philadelphia he established his own shops 
and also founded a department of wrought 
iron at the Philadelphia School of Industrial 
Arts. Twenty years after his arrival in this 
country he was employing in his own shop 
and at his 45 forges more than 200 men. Out 
of these came some of the greatest examples 
of wrought iron work of today. 

Yellin’s sympathetic understanding of Goth- 
ic art aided his designing for the many neo- 
Gothic edifices in America. His iron ornament 
embellishes such buildings as St. John the 
Divine, St. Vincent Ferrer, The Federal Re- 
serve Bank, and the Cunard Building in New 
York; the J. Pierpont Morgan estate on Long 
Island; the Seattle Art Museum; the Chi- 
cago Art Institute; the National Cathedral, 
Washington; and structures at Yale, Princeton 
Harvard, Ohio State, Oberlin and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Also, in New York, are 
examples of his work in the Cloisters, St. 
Thomas’ Church, at the Morgan Library, New 
York University and Columbia. Yellin’s great- 
est single project was a pair of gates weigh- 
ing ten tons for the Packard building in 
Philadelphia. 

Recipient of many art and architectural 
medals, a member of leading art organiza- 
tions here, and of the Royal Society of Arts 
in London, Yellin was long considered the 
foremost authority and practitioner of wrought 
iron work. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Leah Josephs 
Yellin, and two children, Harvey and Ethel 
Yellin. 





France Exports Students 


The French Government, which used to 
send 100 students each year to Rome for ad- 
vanced training in the arts, is no longer able 
to continue this practice as the Italian Gov- 
ernment has confiscated the French school’s 
Villa Medici. This year the students, who are 
awarded the scholarships on the basis of work 
submitted in an open competition, will be sent 
to the U. S., and to Spain and Greece. 

The New York Herald Tribune reports that 
“a request has been made to the U. S. govern- 
ment for short-term student visas in order to 
send students of architecture to American 
schools.” 

Thus war has reversed another trend— 
French students come to America to study. 





Vigeveno Gallery Opens 


James Vigeveno, a Hollander who came to 
this country about a year ago bringing numer- 
ous French Impressionists, Paris moderns and 
a few old master paintings with him, has 
opened a gallery in Los Angeles. Special ex- 
hibitions will be held from time to time in his 
gallery, and, at present, he has a show of 
Impressionist and modern paintings on view 
through October. 

Included in the opening exhibition are works 
by Boudin, Marie Laurencin, Jean and Raoul 
Dufy, Viaminck, Rouault, Derain, Pissarro, Lu- 
cien Adrion, Guy Ignon, Chagall, Paul Signac. 
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Portinari of Brazil 


New York’s second one-man show within 
a few months of work by the Brazilian, Can- 
dido Portinari, has opened at the Museum ot 
Modern Art, where oils, mural studies in fres- 
co, drawings and prints by the popular Latin- 
American are on view through Nov. 17. This 
exhibition originally opened at the Detroit 
Museum last summer. At that time, too, an in- 
dividual showing of Portinari’s work com- 
prised Brazil’s section of the Riverside Mu- 
seum’s Latin-American exhibition (see Sep- 
tember Art DiceEst). 

Portinari’s rich, full-bodied and classic por- 
traits which attracted most attention in his 
Riverside Museum presentation, are lacking 
in the present display, where the emphasis is 
laid upon his landscapes and mural studies. 
These, sparkling in their play of pattern, 
fall into a surrealistic category part of the 
time. The more carefully done, realistic land- 
scapes have an airiness and rugged feeling 
for solid form that betrays the artist’s Ital- 
ian extraction. The more abstract studies, in- 
cluding generally the frescoes, employ a sty- 
listic device that results in the disassociation 
of form and line and color, so that each fol- 
lows its own fate. Thus, the color of a cos- 
tume may not be contained necessarily within 
the line that outlines the form. The result is 
patternistic. 

Since he is unusually facile in his draftsman- 
ship and sense of the decorative form, critical 
opinion on Portinari’s work will probably be 
controversial, To some, the artist gives the 
impression of having undoubted talent but 
having nothing to do or say with it. To others, 
his forms, Parisian-like as they are, speak 
eloquently of life in his native Brazil. 

Writing in the exhibition catalogue, Robert 
C. Smith of the U. S. Library of Congress 
says: “Portinari is one of the most gifted of 
living artists. .. . He has proved that Brazilian 
painting in spite of its exotic past and con- 
stant borrowings from foreign sources, can be 
monumental and original.” 


ee @ 
What the Critics Said: 


Devoting his leadoff to the show, Royal 
Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune credited Por- 
tinari with “power and easy certitude” of 
draftsmanship, but detected tendencies to dis- 
tortion and exaggeration. “One is somehow 
conscious all along of this painter’s sincerity,” 
he wrote. “Though he is most convincing when 
he is most academic, as in the drawings,— 
not only the nudes but several expressive heads 
—his peculiarly personal contribution would 
seem to be made in his fantasies. They show 
the subtler side of his talent. It is a pity that 
he discloses no impulse toward the creation 
of beauty.” 

The Brazilian’s draftsmanship received in 
fact a unanimous tribute from the critics. Ed- 
ward Alden Jewell of the Times called his 
drawings “magnificent.” Portinari, he said, is 
“an artist, cunning indeed in technical re- 
sourcefulness and one who, on the basis of 
sound training, has given his imagination 
wings. .. . In much of his more recent work 
we may detect emphasis upon decorative sur- 
face values as opposed to soberer and deeper 
traits of expression. Portinari’s brush romps 
with flashing whimsicality. It can be roguish, 
it can be lyrically blithe, it can caress with 
thistledown inconsequential abandon. Yet his 
work can be architecturally impressive. . . .” 

Recalling her opinion expressed at Por- 
tinari’s earlier show, Emily Genauer of the 
World-Telegram found it again confirmed: 
“He is one of the most gifted artists this side 
of the Atlantic.” Miss Genauer found it diffi- 
cult to keep cool. “Here is painting with all 
the richness, the gusto, the juiciness of the 
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Above is reproduced New England Impr 


ession by Robert Strong Woodward, purchased 








from the Southern Vermont Annual by Bartlett Arkell, prominent benefactor of New England 
and New York museums, and presented to the Canajoharie (N. Y.) Art Gallery. Another im 
portant addition to one of the fastest growing small-museum collections in the East. 


old masters and at the same time the wit, the 
capriciousness, the flamboyant gaiety of the 
most daring of the moderns. It is a show in 
which to abandon one’s self, letting go even 
of the buoy which is the critical yardstick.” 





Recognition for Andre 

“One of the most ingratiating as well as 
one of the ablest, of the French painters of 
our time,” wrote Edward Alden Jewell of the 
Times, in his review of the Albert André 
show at Durand Ruel, New York, during Oc- 
tober. “This thoroughly delightful painter,” 
the critic continued, “is as thoroughly French.” 

“While ‘reminiscent reverberations run 
through his paintings, the term eclectism, if 
used at all, would have to be applied with 
sympathetic caution, so deep and so acute is 
seen to have been, at every point, the process 
of assimilation. We may feel that we detect 
here and there the influence, say, of Cézanne, 
of Matisse, or of the Impressionists. Yet not 
once, in the work currently shown does the 
artist fail in some measure to suffuse expres- 
sion with the peculiar creative warmth of his 
own personality.” 

Melville Upton, the Sun critic, shared Jew- 
ell’s view and observed that André “has never 
received the wide recognition that his charm- 
ing and accomplished work seems to merit.” 
In one picture, an Interior with Figure, Upton 
found that quality of which an English artist 
testified at the Ruskin-Whistler libel trial— 
both Whistler and André “paint the air.” 





Robert-Lee Gallery Opens 


The Robert-Lee Gallery at 69 East 57th St., 
New York, is the newest addition to the city’s 
list of art firms. The gallery will be devoted 
exclusively to Japanese prints—contemporary 
and old master. The opening show is color 
block prints by Hasui, to be reviewed Nov. 1. 





Heydenryk in New York 

Henri Heydenryk, New York frame maker, 
whose factory has formerly been located in 
Holland, has opened a factory in New York 
City, where the firm’s European tradition of 
craftsmanship will be maintained. The move 
was necessitated by the war blockade. 


More Worry for Diego 


A uitcH has developed on Diego Rivera’s 
mural out at the Golden Gate Exposition, 
which is supposed to be installed later in the 
San Francisco Junior College. The Exposition 
committee recently held up a $1,400 payment 
needed to complete the work, due, apparently, 
to protests from women’s clubs. Rivera has in- 
cluded heads of Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin 
with the American patriots. 

“City administrative officer Cleary,” states 
the San Francisco Chronicle, “appointed by 
the committee to judge the work, returned a 
favorable report, but his recommendation that 
the payment he made was taken under con- 
sideration by the Exposition officials. 

“The mural was financed by the WPA with 
sponsorship by the Board of Education, which 
committed itself to provide $2,100 worth of 
materials. 

“Subject of much controversy when Rivera 
presented preliminary sketches of his work, the 
mural since has been condemned for. its group- 
ing of figures of Hitler, Sta'in and Mussolini 
with American patriots.” 

Further details next issue, we hope. 
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Pair of Burgundian 15th Century Mourners. At Left, from 
Tomb of Duke John the Fearless by Antoine Le Moiturier. 
At Right, from Tomb of Philip the Bold by Claus de Werve 


Burgundian Mourners Move to Cleveland 


Two ALABASTER STATUETTES of mourners, 
once part of a Burgundian tomb that is con- 
sidered one of the greatest masterpieces of 
Medieval art, have been purchased by the 
Cleveland Museum from the collection of the 
late Clarence Mackay through Jacques Selig- 
mann & Co., New York. 

The Cleveland figures, both from a set of 
forty generalized and heavily draped pleur- 
ants, or mourners, originally surrounded the 
tombs of the famed Burgundian dukes, Philip 
the Bold and his son, John the Fearless. Lo- 
cated in the Chartreuse de Champmol, a mon- 
astery which Philip built near Dijon as a fam- 
ily mausoleum, the group suffered damage and 
dispersal during the French revolution. How- 
ever, France thought so highly of the monu- 
ment that the tomb was re-assembled in the 
early 19th century and all but ten of the forty 
mourners were returned. These ten, replaced 
now by plaster casts at Dijon, have met a va- 
ried fate: some are lost, some are in the Cluny 
museum, and four of them passed from the 
collection of Baron Arthur de Schickler to that 
of Clarence Mackay. And now, two of those 
four are in Cleveland. 

The Chartreuse de Champmol was artistical- 
ly the product of two men, one of whom is 
the father of the Burgundian style in Medie- 
val art. This latter, Claus Sluter, planned the 
sculptural part of the project, while Jean de 
Marville laid out the architectural plan. Slut- 
er, a Fleming by birth, completed his life’s 
masterpieces at the monastery in the famed 
Well of Moses. He is known to have completed 
at least two of the forty mourners, but he died 
before the project was completed leaving his 
nephew and co-worker, Claus de Werve, to car- 
ry the tomb of Philip to completion. Thus the 
older of the two Cleveland mourners is attrib- 
uted to Claus de Werve and is closer to the 
style of Sluter. In 1462, more than a half cen- 
tury after the first mourner had been done, a 
young sculptor from Avignon, Antoine Le Moi- 
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turier, was called to finish work on the second 
tomb, that of John the Fearless, or Jean Sans- 
Peur. He is the author of Cleveland’s second 
statuette. 

Antoine was also strongly influenced by the 
Sluter imprint of style. Nevertheless, there is 
a difference between the two figures. The ear- 
lier one by Sluter’s nephew has more Flemish 
realism and has a more deeply felt and candidly 
expressed sorrow than the work by the young 
Avignon sculptor. The latter’s is somewhat flor- 
idly draped, graceful, and, perhaps, closer to 
the eventual spirit that was to characterize la- 
ter French art. 

But, graceful or unabashed, the two continue 
to mourn the passing of their dukes who made 
Burgundy famed for its zest in wine, history 
and song. 


Cincinnati Evaluates Picasso 

The Cincinnati Modern Art Society and the 
Cincinnati Art Museum are currently present- 
ing the highly publicized and controversial 
“Picasso—Forty Years of his Art” show, which 
was organized by and previously shown at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York and the 
Chicago Art Institute. Included in the exhibi- 
tion are the Guernica mural and the studies 
for this large, intellectual depiction of the hor- 
rors of bombs hurtling from the skies, 

A feature of the show is a gallery devoted 
to a supplementary exhibition called “Under- 
standing Picasso,” in which are displayed orig- 
inals and reproductions that throw light on the 
ever-changing Spaniard’s sources. This section 
was assembled by Helen Mackenzie of the Chi- 
cago Art Institute. 

The, Cincinnati show runs through Oct, 28. 


Enuf Said 


Title of self portrait by Emil Kosa, Jr., seen 
at the San Francisco Museum’s 60th Annual: 
“What? Again?” 


Our Artist Ancestors 


AS SOME ART CRITICS predicted, America’s 
regenerating patriotic fervor has channeled 
much of the nation’s art interest back toward 
American art. This heightened interest, be- 
sides focusing on prominent and newly arrived 
contemporaries, is spreading widely, seeking 
out long neglected names of the past for 
honor. 

Meshing closely with this trend is the cur- 
rent show of early American paintings, on 
view through Oct. 29 at New York’s Ferargil 
Galleries, which for the past 13 years have 
initiated each exhibition season with a large 
show of Colonial and primitive Americans. 
Paying tribute to those artist pioneers who 
during the 18th and 19th centuries began lay- 
ing the foundations of a native American art, 
the present Ferargil show presents 34 canvases 
ranging in date from John Smibert (1688- 
1751) to Thomas Hicks (1823-1890). In be- 
tween are works by Ralph Earl, Mather Brown, 
Gilbert Stuart, Benjamin West, Chester Hard- 
ing, John Wollaston and Copley. 

The Copley, Portrait of Col. John Montresor, 
painted sometime after 1778, has remained 
since its execution in the Montresor family 
and has been featured in exhibitions of the 
New York Historical Society. Between 1765 
and 1766 Montresor surveyed New York and 
its environs and drew up a map of the city, 
which has since become famous. The nation’s 
first president is represented by a_ portrait 
painted by Charles Peale Polk, who, as Dun- 
lap records, depicted Washington 50 times. 

Washington’s only sister, Elizabeth, later 
Mrs. Fielding Lewis, is represented through a 
portrait executed by John Wollaston, an Eng- 
lish portraitist who completed many commis- 
sions in New York, Philadelphia and the South 
during the late 18th century. 

Like many of America’s earliest artists, John 
Smibert was born abroad. Starting as a house 
painter in Scotland, he, after emigrating in 
1728, established himself as a portrait painter 
and practiced this career in Providence and 
in Boston until his death in 1751. In the Fer- 
argil show he is seen in a self portrait (re- 
produced on this issue’s cover). It employs 
a familiar device of the times by having the 
depicted figure silhouetted against a backdrop 
which opens out on another scene, in this in- 
stance two Biblical characters, one of them 
Gabriel with his horn, shown near an Egyp- 
tian pyramid. With a sly smile, Smibert points 
to the scene, which, it is reported, he meant 
as a good-natured jibe at Bishop Berkeley, 
with whom he made the trip to America. 

Margaret Breuning of the Journal-American 
liked Benjamin West’s Return of Jeptha, Smi- 
bert’s Self Portrait, Copley’s “striking” por- 
trait of Col. John Montresor, Samuel Waldo’s 
Col. and Mrs. Gamble and John Neagle’s 
Henry Clay. “But perhaps the clou of the 
collection,” Miss Breuning concluded, “is the 
Portrait of Gov. Ritner of Pennsylvania by 
John F. Francis, portrayed like the legendary 
Cincinnatus, who was taken from his plow to 
be a Dictator in Rome, for this handsome, 
sturdy gentleman is depicted still leaning on 
his plow in front of the stretching acres of 
his farm which he is about to abandon for 
public life.” 


Herring Paints the South 


Frank Stanley Herring recently spent several 
months in the deep South, where the work, 
pastimes and religious activities of the Negro 
laborers provided him with fresh and unhack- 
neyed material for his watercolors. Beginning 
Oct. 21, the Montross Gallery is presenting 36 
of Herring’s sensitive, sunny group scenes and 
portrait studies. 
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European Echoes 


As LATE as September 15th, Londoners were 
still able to visit the room set aside in the 
National Gallery to view war paintings. The 
Withdrawal from Dunkirk by Charles Cun- 
dall, a vivid page of realism, illustration and 
document, measuring about four by six feet, 
is outstanding: British in it’s tradition, it is 
not unassociable with Turner. 

Paul Nash who paints in grim pathos stud- 
ies of crashed German aeroplanes furnishes, 
with Cundall, the most striking aspects of 
the new war pictures. The drawings of Worse- 
ley, who is a midshipman on a merchantman, 
depict life about him and give refreshingly 
direct interpretations. They have the imme- 
diacy and conviction of leaves from a diary. 
Sir Muirhead Bone in a drawing of the crews 
of the Exeter and Ajax offers a statistical re- 
port into which much detail has been crowded 
without loss of control. 

Two famous but unnamed museum collec- 
tions were bombed in their places of safety 
with no damage incurred, and they have 
since been moved with the contents of other 
galleries to specially constructed repositories. 
However, a fire bomb dropped in a night raid 
on London did destroy the roof and one gal- 
lery of a famous museum, burning some price- 
less collections. Exhibits borrowed from a 
Washington (D. C.) museum had been evac- 
uated at the beginning of the war and there- 
fore were not damaged. 

Paris lost no time after the cessation of 
hostilities in seeking the return of artists 
to work and to aid in the reviving of artistic 
life. Painters, sculptors, singers and actors 
are organizing for a resumption of activities. 
Picasso, it is said, is now living in Paris. 

Louis Hautecour is replacing Georges Huis- 
man as Director of the Beaux Arts, who is 
said to have left the country. Hautecour 
announced that one of the first duties in his 
department of the government was to re- 
open the National museums and art schools. 
This is proving an unwieldy task since nearly 
all museum pieces were packed away in 
places of safety. A good portion is still in un- 
occupied territory. 

: —C, R. Borpiey. 








Lake Merced: Matruew Barnes. Parilia Purchase Prize 


Prizes & Plaudits for San Francisco Annual 


Tue 60TH EDITION of San Francisco’s chief 
painting and sculpture annual, which closes at 
the San Francisco Museum on Oct. 15, was 
chosen this year out of a record entry group 
totaling one thousand works from all over the 
country. The jury chose 215—2144% accep- 
tance. 


The $200 Anne Bremer Memorial landscape 
or figure prize went this season to Leah Rinne 
Hamilton, for the landscape, An Old Orchard, 
while the $100 Bremer still life award went 
to Copeland Burg of Chicago, one of the few 
non-Far-Westerners to receive a prize. Both 
awards are offered by Albert M. Bender. The 
Parilia purchase prize of $250 went to Mat- 
thew Barnes in the painting division for his 
Lake Merced; and to Zygmund Sazevich in the 
sculpture division for his terrazo, Mississippi. 

Marie Gleason Cruess won the $75 Artists’ 
Fund Award with her Bergen Fish Market; 


Art continues to be painted and exhibited in bomb-battered London. The reproduction be- 
low shows two Canadian soldiers—members of one of the famous Canadian Scottish Regiments 
—looking at Charles Cundall’s dramatic portrayal of Dunkirk beach during the withdrawal of 
the British Expeditionary Force. Cundall’s is the most talked-about picture in the exhibition 
by British official war artists now on view at the National Gallery. (British Combine Photo.) 
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Richard O’Hanlon took the $50 Walter Me- 
morial prize in sculpture with his stone, Buf- 
falo. Everett Spruce won the $100 Crocker 
landscape prize with West Texas Mesa; and 
John L. Tufts won a $50 Walter Memorial 
prize with Flowers. 

Several prizes offered by an anonymous don- 
or were given to Mike Chepourkoff, John Wise- 
ly, Charles Howard and Miné Okubo. The Art 
Association Medal of First Award went to Mat- 
thew Barnes for his Lake Merced, while cer- 
tificates of honorable mention in this class 
were designated for James McCray and Mary 
Byrd. 

Though there is no official “first” among 
these numerous prizes, probably the most cov- 
eted is the Parilia purchase award of $250 
which Matthew Barnes took. This, and his win- 
ning of the annual award with Lake Merced, 
makes him probabiy the outstanding talent in 
the show from the point of view of the jury’s 
collective opinion. Lake Merced is a lonesome 
and rather foreboding view of the placid lake 
with one solitary and mysterious boat, two 
mysterious houses, and a sheet of water, a 
sheet of land and a sheet of sky. 

“Force, gusto and élan,” summed the show 
up for the San Francisco News critic, who, de- 
spite complaints, found the exhibition in its 
entirety, one of the best in the series. There 
were “shades of Picasso” this year, just as 
each year there is a certain dominating note 
among the derivatists, but there was generally 
a good technical standard, and even among the 
student work the critic found “genuine en- 
thusiasm.” Paul Schmitt of the News Letter 
and Wasp noticed a striving for exoticism in 
this year’s annual. 

The prize roster, as usual, has come in for 
argument and disagreement, but the News crit- 
ic, “a battered survivor of many such argu- 
ments,” simply says: “Who can tell what makes 
a jury tick? In some instances we agree with 
their choice. The Everett Spruce West Texas 
Mesa is a magnificent painting. . . . Only why 
was the William and Sarah Gerstle prize with- 
held with the lyric Fletcher Martin nude, 
Classic Idea, included in the show? We agree 
with the sculpture awards to Zygmund Saze- 
vich and Richard O’Hanlon. And certainly 
feel that the Charles Howard abstraction de- 
serves long and extravagant plaudits, Also the 
Okubo paintings—all of them—are splendid.” 
Concerning the rest the critic remained silent. 
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KENDE 6 


730 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 57th Street 
Circle 6-9465 


EXHIBITION—October 18th-23rd 
Weekdays 9 to 5:30 (Mondays to 7 p.m.) 


Oriental Art — American, English and 

Continental Furniture — Fine Table 

China — Objects of Art — Paintings 
From the following sources: 


BURTON HOLMES 
World famous traveler and lecturer 


BOLTON D. MELLISS 
of Newport, R. I. 
Estate of the late well-known painter 
HUBERT VOS 
Sold by order of Mrs. Vos 
With additions from other private owners 
PUBLIC SALE 


October 24th and 25th at 2 p.m. 


EXHIBITION—October 26th-29th 
Weekdays 9 to 5:30 (Mondays to 7 p.m.) 


Contemporary American Paintings 
from the collection of 


H. LEONARD SIMMONS 
including works by Robert Brackman, 
Robert Philipp, George Luks, Jon 
Corbino, Lawrence Lebduska and many 

others. 
PUBLIC SALE: October 30th at 2 p.m. 
Thursday Evening, Oct. 31st, at 8:15 p.m. 


Antuony N. Bape e Epmunp J. CLark 
Auctioneers 
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OPENING OCTOBER [5th 


Federal New York 


an exhibit of the furniture and 
art of our city, 1785 to 1815. 


At our 36 E. 57th St. gallery. 


815 Madison Ave. and 36 E. 57 St. 


METER ETTCOCTCTOSCTC OSS So 


Ginsburg & Levy 


FBR BOB OO BOOB O BOUL EIE. I 


DARREL AUSTIN 


Paintings * Drawings 


PERLS GALLERIES 


32 East 58th Street. New York 






SCULPTURES BY 
FREDERIC LITTMAN 
MARIANNE GOLD 


October 21 - November 2 


LILIENFELD GALLERIES 
21 East 57th Street 










Interior: Francois Barraup 


Swiss Honesty 


THE HONEST, craft-like, and sensitive talent 
of Francois Barraud, a Swiss painter who died 
in 1934, is introduced to America this month 
at the Knoedler Galleries, New York. Though 
he had won considerable recognition in Europe 
before his death at 35, as a tubercular victim, 
Barraud’s name is virtually unknown in Amer- 
ica. 

Yet in several respects Barraud seems more 
related to America.than to Europe, though his 
art is based entirely upon a reverence for old 
masters. His figures and still lifes, for exam- 
ple, are astonishingly real in their effect of 
texture and surfaces—a department that has 
lately occupied many of the contemporary 
Americans. Barraud’s knowledge of pigments 
(he always ground his own colors) and his 
meticulous care for craft is another phase of 
art that has suddenly become important to 
the American painters. Barraud’s technical 
virtuosity rivals that of the best American 
trompe doeil painters from William Harnett 
to the contemporaries. 

The frailty of the artist’s constitution is 
perhaps reflected in the bland tonalities, in 
the lack of gusto in his art. But the ordered 
Swiss discipline, the evenness, the good-job- 
well-turned-out makes up for any lack of 
high-powered emoting. 

For generations, Barraud’s family had been 
watch-case engravers. Post-war unemployment 
landed him in Reims, France, as a house paint- 
er and plasterer who was determined to be- 
come an artist. After several years of night 
and Sunday painting he won a prize that en- 
abled him to study for a while in Paris, There 
he discovered the old masters. His health 
forced him back, however, to Switzerland 
where he painted until his death. In Geneva 
and in Paris his art became popular, and in 
1932 the Jeu de Paume purchased a work. 

Among the outstanding oils in the Knoedler 
display is the large Interior (reproduced) 
which reveals the artist’s technique to its 
fullest. In Les Songes Cruex, showing a nude 
young girl on a sofa, texture is again sensi- 
tively wrought, and an eminent quality of 
pureness is achieved. Sturdy discipline gov- 
erns the composition of Nu au Miroir which, 
like several other figure pieces, reveals a deep 
Renoir-esque devotion to femininity, 





Charles Gruppe Dies 


Cares P, Gruppe, veteran American land- 
scapist, died Sept. 30 at his Rockport, Mass., 
summer home after recurrence of a severe 
heart attack of several months ago. He was 
80 years old. 

Despite his advanced age, Mr. Gruppe was 
vigorous to the end, and only a few hours be- 
fore his death he had selected two of his paint- 
ings for a group show at the Carnegie Hall 
Art Gallery. His fellow residents in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, have already planned to hold 
a memorial show of Gruppe’s works, later in 
the season, 

Mr. Gruppe was born in Canada in 1860. He 
studied for a while in Holland though chiefly 
he was self-taught. A great admirer of the 
Dutch school, Mr. Gruppe spent many years 
in Holland making innumerable sketches of 
the flat, windmill-dotted lowlands. In Rock- 
port and in the West, Mr. Gruppe found 
further inspiration for outdoor painting. His 
paintings, represented in many of the nation’s 
museums and winners of many awards, are 
distinguished for their quiet, restful and ef- 
fective mood, which is based upon a careful 
rendering of the natural and the picturesque. 

Surviving Mr. Gruppe is Mrs. Helen Gruppe 
and a family of accomplished artists, Paulo 
is a cellist; Emile a painter; Karl a sculptor; 
and his daughter, Virginia, is a watercol- 
orist, 





Drawings by Americans 

Drawings by American artists are the attrac- 
tion at the Kraushaar Galleries, New York, 
until Oct. 26, including intimate studies by 
Guy Pene du Bois, Louis Bouché, Gifford Beal, 
Henry Schnakenberg, Mahonri Young, Russell 
Cowles, William Glackens, John Sloan, Es- 
ther Williams, John Koch, Henry Keller and 
Ann Brockman, William McNulty and Karl 
Free. Melville Upton, New York Sun critic, 
felt that the Sloan drawing of McSorley’s car- 
ries off the honors “both from the vigor of its 
execution and the varied memories it is likely 
to arouse among old-timers.” 

Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune, who 
pays strict attention to all exhibitions of 
drawings, termed the Kraushaar display “an 
inspiriting exhibition” and singled out “the 
powerful nude by John Sloan and his divert- 
ing sketch of McSorley’s; the deft drawings 
of Guy Pene du Bois; the nudes of Henry 
Keller, Karl Free and Henry Schnakenberg; 
the boxing impression of Mahonri Young; the 
daintly drawn children by John Kock; and 
divers excellent things from Ann Brockman, 
Gifford Beal and Louis Bouché.” A new note 
for the veteran critic was “the clever Esther 
Williams, who sends a good head and is 
sympathetic in landscape, too.” 





To Select a Purchase 


Under its new director, John Richard Craft, 
who took up his post last month, the Wash- 
ington County Museum at Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, has opened a new season with a special- 
ly selected group show of French and Ameri- 
can paintings, out of which the trustees, guided 
by a public poll, will choose one painting for 
purchase for the museum. 

The show has.therefore been selected en- 
tirely with an eye to getting paintings that 
harmonize with the permanent collection at 
the museum. Borrowed from several of the 
leading New York galleries, the exhibition in- 
cludes important works by George Bellows, 
Mary Cassatt, Robert Henri, William Glack- 
ens, Thomas Moran, George Luks, Maurice 
Prendergast, among the Americans, and De- 
gas, Derain, Sisley, Renoir and Utrillo, among 
the Frenchmen. 
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Odalisque: Carto LEONETTI 


Volumes by Leonetti 


AMPLE FORM and cheerful color character- 
ize most of the 20 oils by Carlo Leonetti, in- 
cluded in his one-man show at the Vendome 
Galleries, New York, on view until October 26. 

The artist, formerly a student at the Art 
Students League under Bridgman, Kenneth 
Hayes Miller and other American veterans, 
was born in Italy and came to this country 
when he was 14. With the exception of a 
period of war service as a commissioned U. S. 
officer, Leonetti has been painting steadily in 
New York. 

Among the outstanding works in the show 
are two nude studies, Repose and Odalisque, 
and the quietly effective Head of a Woman. 
Though the color in these is not always tightly 
woven and tends to the sweeter tones, Leonet- 
ti’s figure construction is voluminous and well 
articulated. The same sense for form appears 
to advantage in several of the still lifes. 
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Buggy Art 


A remarkable exhibition of Carriage De- 
signs is on view at the Metropolitan Museum 
through the end of the year. The show in- 
cludes drawings, prints and rare books on the 
subject from the museum’s own extensive col- 
lection and also nine colored drawings of 
Brewster & Company carriages presented to 
the museum by Mr. Brewster, well known 


J 

manufacturer. 

- There’s romance in these old carriage de- 
; signs. From the early extravaganzas of Re- 


naissance state coaches, including the pon- 
derously carved and gorgeously embellished 
state coach of the English kings, to the gig, 
Concord and buggy of yesterday in America, 
’ the history of taste and of national char- 
? acteristics is revealed in these prototypes of 
the automobile. 





~~~ 


Non-Objectives by Americans 
The Guggenheim-supported Museum for Non- 
Objective Painting is again in full swing in 
. New York. Curator Rebay has initiated her 


t annual series of lectures, and the museum’s 
t collections have been rearranged and rehung. 
e A special October feature is a group ex- 
c, hibition by American non-objective painters. 

3, Hanging in the mezzanine gallery, this show 
% comprises examples by Charles Smith, Dwin- 
e ell Grant, Rolph Scarlett, Hanany Meller, Pen- 
>. rod Centurion, Jean Xceron, Mary Ryan, Noah 
g Grossman, I. Rice Pereira, Florence Brillinger 


and the museum’s curator, Baroness Rebay. 
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Lebduska, Primitive 


LasT FORTNIGHT it was Pippin who repre- 
sented the American primitives on New York's 
57th Street; during the present fortnight. it is 
Lebduska, who, until Nov. 2, is showing 30 
oils at the Kleemann Galleries. 

Lebduska draws his compositions from a 
seemingly inexhaustible store of romantic fan- 
tasies. Out of his divorced-from-life imagina- 
tion come jungle animals who live and play 
and fight in exotic forests carpeted with 
bright flowers. The stripped patterns of ze- 
bras, the brilliant color of tropical birds and 
the slinking menacing hulks of lions and 


tigers abound in his show. Zebra and Giraffe, © 


The Encounter and At the Water Hole are 
lively examples. Rhinoceros is in a more sub- 
dued key; its grayed colors and the damp set- 
ting of its central subjects create a jungle 
air that is remote and yet real. 

Two other major themes lending variety to 
the show are canvases featuring horses, often 
depicted running wildly through uninhabited, 
vividly flowered woodlands, and a series of 
three compositions built around nationalistic 
dances. Titled Hungarian Dance, Miller Dance 
and Czech Dance, they are in Lubduska’s 
bright colors and unschooled drawing. The 
figures are garbed in elaborate native cos- 
tumes and they swing through their steps with 
zest. 





Epitomizing What? 

Dorothy Kantner, critic of the Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegram, was not overly impressed when 
the Carnegie Institute recently acquired Geor- 
ges Rouault’s The Old King (see Oct. 1 
Art Dicest). Through contrasting reproduc- 
tions on her art page, Miss Kantner compares 
the Rouault (priced at $2,875, or 125,000 
French francs) with a painting of an Aztec 
Warrior (unpriced) by 12-year-old Melvin Pas- 
coll, exhibited in 1938 at the Irene Kaufmann 
Settlement. Drawing her parallel, Miss Kant- 
ner notes that the child painting “appears on 
a par with the French work to the untutored 
eye, at least, and probably can be bought 
for less than $2,875.” 

Miss Kantner continues: “Described by one 
faction of art enthusiastics as ‘an epitome 
of oriental magnificence and authority,’ and 
by the other as ‘comparable to the work of a 
12-year-old child” the Rouault canvas por- 
trays the figure of a man, bearded, crowned 
and holding a flower in one hand. The whole 
is outlined in smudgy black lines, each of 
which is the boundary of an area of flat color. 
One argument in favor of the Old King is that 
he epitomizes what goes for art in this war- 
torn, topsy turvy world.” 


Child vs. Adult 

“A six-year-old child could do that!” 

All right, says the New York Federal Art 
Project, let’s see exactly what a six-year-old 
child can do and compare it with the work 
of professionals, including those who are sup- 
posed to draw and model no better than a 
six-year-old, The result, for all the world to 
judge, is a show on view now at the Seward 
High School of 35 children’s sculptures and 
20 professional sculptures, both done under 
WPA auspices, and on view side-by-side. 

Watch for the Opening of 


The Number 10 Gallery NOV. 8th 


THE NUMBER 10 GALLERY, a cooperative organi- 
zation of artists and craftsmen, invites membership 
of a limited number of competent artists and erafts- 
men desiring the sale and promotion of their work. 


THE LIMITED MEMBERSHIP IS PRACTICALLY COMPLETED 
For information address: 


RITA HOVEY KING, Secretary 
c/o The Art Digest, 116 E. 59th St., N. Y. C, 






























PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


* 
Exhibition from October 19 


PAINTINGS 
By the Late 
Harry W. Watrous, 
P.N.A. 


And Art Objects and Other 
Paintings from His Estate, By 
Order of the Legatee 


Public Sale 


Friday, October 25 at 2 
















ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 25c 
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HIRAM H. PARKE, President 
OTTO BERNET, ARTHUR SWANN, 
LESLIE A. HYAM. Vice-Presidents 
EDWARD W. KEYES 
Secretary and Treasurer 








PAUL KLEE 


MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 


THROUGH NOVEMBER 2 


BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 


CURT VALENTIN 


WILLARD GALLERY 


MARIAN WILLARD 
32 EAST 57th STREET 


PAINTINGS BY 


EDGAR BOHLMAN 


October 21 - November 2 


Marie Sterner Gallery 
9 East 57th Street e New York 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


A no-profit institution founded 
and operated solely in the in- 
terest of the American Artists. 
Main Galleries Branch Galleries 
15 Vanderbilt Ave. Hotel Gotham, 5th Ave. at 55th St. 
NEW YORK 


PARIS 


1906 ————- 1915 
ALBERT ABRAMOVITZ 
October 21 to November 7 


MONEE Sect aver er 


106 E. 57 ST., 
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CONTENTS 
FOR AUTUMN, 1940: 


THEODORE BOLTON: Henry Inman, an 
Account of His Life and Work. 


WOLFGANG Born: An Unknown Late 
Gothic Painting in St. Louis. 


Otro BRENDEL: A Classical Torso in 
St. Louis. 


E. P. RICHARDSON: Three Late Gothic 
Wood Sculptures. 


GEORGE MARTIN RICHTER: Rehabilita- 
tion of Fra Carnevale. 


WILHELM SuIDA: Two Unknown Paint- 
ings by Gentile da Fabriano. 


Also six recent important acqui- 
sitions of American collections. 








Tue Art Quarrterty is pub- 
lished by The Detroit Institute 
of Arts of the City of Detroit, 
Michigan. Price: $4.00 per year; 
$1.00 per copy. Post-paid every- 
where. On sale in New York 


at Brentano's. 





Newhouse Galleries 


Inc. 


PAINTINGS 


15 East 57th Street 
New York City 


| th Annual 
AUTUMN SALON EXHIBITION 


PAINTINGS - WATERCOLORS - SCULPTURE 


To October 31 
Daily 2P. M.-7 P. M.—Sat., 2P. M.-6 P. M.—Sundays Closed 


ACADEMY of ALLIED ARTS 
349 WEST 86th STREET « NEW YORK 


































Benerisa Tafoya: KennetH M. ADAMS 
Awarded $1,000 First Prize 


Split I. B. M. Purse 


SEVEN PRIZES totaling $3,000 were awarded 
by a professional jury to artists participating 
in the exhibition of contempora~y American 
art organized by the International Business 
Machines Corporation at the New York World’s 
Fair. First prize of $1,000 went to Kenneth M. 
Adams of New Mexico for his realistic por- 
trait of an elderly Mexican woman entitled 
Benerisa Tafoya. Incidently, this canvas is 
leading at the moment in the popular bal- 
loting—one of the rare occasions where the 
opinions of professional jurors and laymen 
coincide. Adams, Kansas-born, is an associate 
of the National Academy and is artist-in-res- 
idence at the University of New Mexico. He is 
a leader of the famous Taos Colony. 

Second award, worth $750, was voted to 
Lamar Dodd of Georgia for his richly toned 
View of Athens (reproduced in March 1, 1940, 
Art Dicest). Once artist-in-residence at the 
University of Georgia and now head of the 
art department, Dodd is prominent among the 
younger creative artists who promise a new 
art awakening in the Old South. Third prize, 
worth $500, was won by Paul Sample of New 
Hampshire with his beautifully organized win- 
ter landscape, Going to Town (reproduced in 
Sept. 1, 1937, Art Dicest, under title of Snow 
and Shadow). Like Adams and Dodd, Paul 
Sample is an artist-in-residence, having held 
that position for several years at Dartmouth 
College. 

N. C. Wyeth of Delaware, sire of one of 
America’s most prominent  artist-dynasties, 
took fourth prize of $350 with his solidly 
painted Three Fishermen (reproduced in June 
Ist, 1940, Art Dicest). Everett Warner of 
Pennsylvania, prominent teacher at Carnegie 
Institute, was awarded the $200 fifth prize for 
the industrial scene, Snow Flurries. Sixth 
place, carrying $100, was voted to John R. 
Grabach of New Jersey for Taking the Hur- 
dles, depicting the exciting action of a horse 
race. Grabach is an instructor at the Newark 
School of Fine and Industrial Art. William 
R. Hollingsworth, Jr., of Mississippi, took the 
$100 seventh prize with Drear, a forlorn 
southern urban scene. 

The $3,000 prize purse goes to the artists 
in addition to the full purchase price of their 
work, for I. B. M. bought all the exhibits— 
two from each state and possession—before 
placing them on exhibition at the Golden Gate 
and New York fairs. Other recompense will 
come when the popular prizes are awarded 


at the close of the Fair on Oct. 27 (Golden 
Gate winners were announced in the Septem- 
ber and October 1 issues of the Dicest). 

Jurors for the New York exhibition were: 
George Blumenthal, president of the Metro- 
politan Museum; David E. Finley, director 
of the National Gallery of Art (Mellon) ; 
Wilbur D. Peat, director of the John Herron 
Art Institute; Daniel Catton Rich, director of 
the Chicago Art Institute; George Sloan of 
the Guild of Boston Artists; Mrs. Emily Fre- 
linghuysen; Mrs. Mary P. Lord, and Wil- 
liam Church Osborn. 

Thomas J. Watson, president of I. B. M., 
gave a luncheon to the jury and art press at 
the Terrace Club after the judging and spoke 
with deep sincerity and conviction of his 
plans to help the “good neighbor” alliance 
between art and business. 


na 





Spitzer Collection Leaves Europe 

Among the latest collections of art to be 
driven out of war-torn Europe is that of Dr. 
Julius Spitzer. His canvases, representing old 
masters and modern! European painters, are 
on view in New York City until Nov. 4 at 
the Barbizon-Plaza Galleries. Standing out 
strongly in the older section is Van Loo’s Por- 
trait of a Lady, which Melville Upton of the 
Sun described as “subtly painted and wrapped 
in an engaging air of mystery.” 

New York critics, who as a whole favored 
the contemporary works, found two men espe- 
cially interesting: Alfonso Benavides and Syl- 
vain Vigny. Among the Benavides works—soft- 
edged, rich character studies—is Eroica, which, 
when it was shown in Paris’s Galerie Char- 
pentier, drew comment from the critic of the 
Paris edition of the New York Herald Tribune. 
Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram noted 
that the Vigny canvases were reminiscent of 
Gauguin’s early Brittany works. “Perspective 
is almost completely ignored,” she wrote. “Fig- 
ures are distorted for pattern or emotional pur- 
poses. And yet, despite the artist’s obviously 
sophisticated plastic approach, the effect of 
these homely studies of French peasants is 
amazingly artless and appealing.” 





Alabama Watercolorists 

Seeking ways of increasing the interest of 
Alabamans in watercolors, a group of artists 
and patrons met last June in the Montgomery 
Museum of Fine Arts and founded the Water- 
color Society of Alabama. Plans were formu- 
lated for the sponsorship of two exhibitions 
to be presented in the Montgomery Museum 
during the current season. The Society has 
just released data on the first show, a non- 
jury affair for all member artists, which will 
be held from Dec. 1 to Jan. 1. 

At present the Society is accepting members 
in five categories: active, associate, patron, 
non-resident and honorary. Plans include the 
circuiting of watercolor exhibitions and other 
activities designed to arouse public interest 
in the medium. Officers are Dawn S. Kennedy 
(president), Joseph Marino (lst vice-presi- 
dent), Mildred Nungester (2nd vice-president) , 
Eva Gatling (3rd vice-president), Virginia 
Barnes (secretary) and Frank Applebee (trea- 
surer). Details of the organization’s first show 
will be found jin the Dicest’s “Where to 
Show” column, page 34. 





New Bay State Biennial 

An invitation biennial to supplement a 
similar biennial held at the Worcester Mu- 
seum is being planned jointly by two New 
England museums, the Institute of Modern Art 
in Boston and the Springfield Museum. The 
show is tentatively set to open in April, 1941. 
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Pigs: JenNE MAGAFAN 


Magafan Twins Together in New York Debut 


THe MAGAFAN TWINS, Jenne and Ethel, age 
24, having built an impressive mural reputa- 
tion in their native Colorado, are being pre- 
sented in New York in a twin solo at the Con- 
temporary Arts Gallery, until Oct. 26. Oils, 
gouaches and mural designs, numbering eleven 
each, are on view. 

Born in Chicago and raised in Colorado, 
the Magafans studied consecutively with 
Frank Mechau, Peppino Mangravite and 
Boardman Robinson. Jenne has executed mu- 
rals for post offices in Glenwood Springs, Colo., 
Albion, Neb., and for the West High School 
in Denver. She is now working on a post of- 
fice mural in Helper, Utah, which she won in 
the 48-states competition last year. Ethel’s 
mural work is in post offices in Auburn, Neb., 
Wynne, Ark., and Madill, Oklahoma. Her 
easel paintings have been purchased by the 
Denver Museum and the New York Fair. 

Though the twins do not collaborate, their 
work and reputations are based on a similar 


point of view. In the group of pictures on 
view at the Contemporary Arts show, Ethel, by 
virtue of a more ambitious set of entries makes 
a more impressive showing. Her mural stud- 
ies are enlivened by the sweeping rhythms 
used by the Colorado school of muralists. 
There is a strong Chinese influence in Ethel’s 
work that accounts for the racing line in her 
towering peaks. Her sense of arabesque flow- 
ers fill in the picture, Trees, where an inter- 
weaving tracery of diminishing forms thrown 
against the yellow Colorado light, makes an 
effective composition. Among the best of her 
mural studies is the compactly unified and 
lively Indian Dance. 

Jenne, represented mostly by desert scenes 
in gouache is the greater realist, though her 
decoratively conceived Pigs is one of the 
better pig pictures in existence. In the Cot- 
ton Picker, Jenne strikes a Giottesque note 
with the full, weighty figure of a Mammy 
thrown against a less successful landscape. 





Millier’s Nomination 


Wuicu is the greatest American painting 
done between 1930 and 1940? In answer to this 
question (technically known as sticking one’s 
neck way out), Arthur Millier of the Los An- 
geles Times has unhesitatingly nominated Hen- 
ry Lee McFee’s Sleeping Black Girl. Look it 
up in the Feb. 1, 1937 issue of THe Art Dt- 
cesT. It was reproduced then on page 5 when 
it won the Pennsylvania Academy’s Temple 
Medal. 

At the moment the painting is on view at 
the Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles, 
where McFee has recently taken a teaching 
post. After making a pilgrimage to see it Mil- 
lier made the nomination. The reason the oil 
has not already been purchased by a museum 
is its controversial subject, says Millier. “A 
young, humble, not pretty Negress, half nude, 
sits upright in a white chair in a dark room. 
Her head sags in sleep.” 

However, time overcomes subject prejudices, 
adds the critic, “if a painting is also a pro- 
found revelation of the majesty and wonder 
of life. This picture is all of that. 

“The old masters illustrated Christian and 
pagan stories. They discovered anatomy and 
perspective and reveled in those once-new sci- 
ences. They painted bodies in all positions and 
groupings with ease because they regarded 
bodies as anatomical machines and scarcely 
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questioned the nature of the bone and tissue. 

“But for the modern painter one body, pref- 
erably in repose, is almost too much to ‘real- 
ize’ in paint. He is aware that every fragment 
of it is a compact of miracles past comprehend- 
ing. Flesh—a community of battling, self-re- 
plenishing microscopic beings! Man—an egg 
that re-enacts the evolution of a species to 
grow a soul! One scrap of this marvelous liv- 
ing tissue, in the light of contemporary knowl- 
edge, might be sufficient to inspire a great re- 
ligious picture. 

“Time may even rate Sleeping Black Girl 
the finest painting yet done on American soil, 
for it infuses traditional monumental grandeur 
with a modern feeling for the stuff of life, and 
its craftsmanship is superb.” 





From Tahiti to Jamaica 

Opening the exhibition season in the North 
Lobby gallery of the Natural History Building 
in Washington, D. C., are 23 drawings by 
Hester Merwin, widely traveled New York art- 
ist. The exhibits, depicting Carib Indians, West 
Indian Negroes and Polynesians, have a com- 
mon denominator in the inherent, natural dig- 
nity of most of the subjects. Charting some 
of the travels of the artist, the drawings are 
faithful recordings of character and race. 
Areas of shade are used to build up mass and 
form, and features are delineated with sensi- 
tive line that also accentuates race. 
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Reverie: Ropert Puiirep. In H. Leonard Simmons Sale 


American Paintings in 


AT THE KENDE GALLertes in New York there 
will be offered, on Oct. 24 and 25, an interest- 
ing variety of items from the collection of 
the noted traveler and lecturer, Burton Holmes; 
from the collection of the late Hubert Vos 
and from that of Bolton D. Mellissof. Of par- 
ticular interest is Vos’ portrait of Her Im- 
perial Majesty, the Empress Dowager of China, 
Tsi-An, one of two such portraits done from 
life at the Empress’ order in 1905. The other 
hangs (or did) in the Imperial Palace at 
Peking. Important among the Chinese porce- 
lains and pottery are a sang de boeuf lang 
yao vase of the 17th century, a group of figures 
of the T’ang period and 12 terra cotta figures 
of the Wei dynasty. There are also Chinese 
textiles and Oriental curios from Bali, Abys- 
sinia and Java. 

This sale also brings to the auction block 
a set of four gold-stenciled Hitchcock side 
chairs and four matching chairs made by 
John H. Belter. 

Climaxing the Kende October calendar is 
the Simmons sale on the afternoon of Oct. 30 
and the evening of Oct. 31, at which a nota- 
ble group of canvases by contemporary Amer- 
ican painters will be offered. Included are 
several Robert Brackman paintings that illus- 


Kende Auction 


trate the varying periods of his career. Be- 
sides a strong self portrait there are portraits 
of the artist’s wife and son, and his Dicky: 
The Boy with the Green Apple, two still lifes, 
his After the Bath and The Cocktail Hour. 

The rich color and dynamic draftsmanship 
of Jon Corbino are represented among the of- 
ferings of this sale in such canvases as his vivid 
Circus Clowns, Sand Dunes, Stunt Riders, Head 
of Christ and Head of a Young Girl. Headlin- 
ing the Robert Philipp canvases are his Re- 
verie (reproduced above), Madame Goes Shop- 
ping and Still Life with Fruit. 

Hovsep Pushman is represented by two still 
lifes, Chinese Figure and Plate and Happy 
Boy with Roses; Lebduska, by a group of 
canvases including Goats, The Garden of Eden, 
and other studies of animals cavorting in 
flower-carpeted jungles and forests. 

Also from the Simmons collection are a 
number of works by important last-generation 
Americans, among which are George Luks’ 
Portrait of a Man with a Monocle and Deer in 
a Landscape; Frank Duveneck’s Head of a 
Man; Charles M. Russell’s Dusty Trails of 
Bygone Days, picturing a buffalo herd on the 
prairie, and two soft-tone landscapes by Bruce 
Crane. 





Auction Calendar 





Oct. 17 Thursday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from Edward R. Seal collection: flintlock, 
percussion & dueling pistols; rapiers, blunder- 
busses; Gothic & Maximilian suits of armor. 
Now on exhibition. 

Oct. 17, Thursday evening, Parake-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from Jerome Stonborough collection: 
modern French works including drawings and 
paintings by Matisse, Gauguin, Toulouse-Lau- 
trec, Picasso, Utrillo, Redon, Millet, Manet, In- 
gres & others. Now on exhibition. 

Oct. 18, Friday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Galleries; 
from Stonborough & Mrs. John T. Brush col- 
lections: French & other period furniture, por- 
celains, bronzes, Brussels tapestries, antique 
Chinese rugs, old silver, Greek & Roman statu- 
ary. Now on exhibition. 

Oct. 19, afternoon, Parke-Bernet Galleries; prop- 
erty of an importer: English furniture of Queen 
Anne, Georgian & Regency periods; silver & 
Sheffield plate and silver by Karl Fabergé. Now 
on exhibition. 

Oct. 22 & 23, Tuesday & Wednesday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from several collections: 
standard authors, first editions (American & 
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English), and a group of portraits of Washing- 
ton. On exhibition from Oct. 18. 

Oct. 24 & 25, Thursday & Friday afternoon, 
Kende Galleries; from Hubert Vos & other own- 
erns: Vos’ portrait from life of the Empress 
Dowager of China; Chinese porcelains & figures; 
Oriental curiors; sets of early American chairs. 
On exhibition from Oct. 18. 

Oct. 25, Friday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Galleries; 
from the Harry W. Watrous estate: paintings 
by the late Harry W. Watrous & by Sidney E. 
Dickinson, Robert Reid & others. On exhibition 
from Oct. 19. 

Oct. 26, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from Robert T. Sheldon collection; Cur- 

reir& Ives prints, Staffordshire lustre ware, 
figures & ornaments; early American furniture. 
On exhibition from Oct. 19. 

Oct. 30, Wednesday afternoon & Oct. 31, Thurs- 
day evening, Kende Galleries; from H. Leonard 
Simmons collections important canvases by 
American painters including Robert Brackman, 
Robert Philipp, Jon Corbino, Hovsep Pushman, 
Lawrence Lebduska, George Luks, Charles M. 
Russell & Bruce Crane. On exhibition from 
Oct. 26. 

Oct. 30, Wednesday evening, Oct. 31, Thursday 
afternoon & evening, & Nov. 1, Friday evening, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: from John Gribbel col- 
lection: autograph letters, manuscripts, rare 
items of American & English literature. On ex- 
hibition from Oct. 25. 


The Auction Mart 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale. the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 


Furniture, Tapestries, Etc. 


Flemish; 16th cent. tapestry The Story of 
Tobias (P-B, Atterbury) R. J. Kane ...... $1,000 

Brussels; Renaissance tavestry Aeneas Di- 
viding the Venison (P-B, Atterbury) J. 








TE; -ROINNEIN ° cocasctusnns Vastustpaiestpnshiusbtreaancebiceles 800 
Brussels; 17th cent. tapestry Summer (P- 

B, Atterbury) J. W. Martin .................... 800 
Adam style; silver tea & coffee service (P- 

Wa PROMI Doc. cc ndtcgeceacemsbensansgtonsenicabasek 600 
Sarouk, flower garden carpet (P-B, Atter- 

MUU . spsdursh l csibscedjaicu sons sduncchabccaespuascateassoneomee 430 


Bancker, Adrian: 18th cent. flat-top tank- 

ard (P-B, Fish, et al) James Graham & 

RINE 0s cs calndcas suet doneckieade vise sesankcvsaieesomedsies 1,000 
18th cent. silver dome-top 
tankard (P-B, Fish, et al) Joe Kindig, 


N's, pabGpcadphaassenecwenocshoctuxtpesetevkesnaesocpepceemebendiies 775 
Phyfe: carved mahogany console (P-B, 

I WE TLD - vcnescessie porcomencntecceninvutdustbobasowanns 525 
Phyfe: damask settee (1800-1810) P-B, 

SPMMINLAEE WOLD siacxencadetgctnedpttnaceciacentgusededowesntesh 420 
Ch’ien-lung; carved spinach jade _ table 

screens (P-B, Rogers, et al) Stanley 

ONIN IIIS “55355556 ses evak poetbveanssbineasevsles 1,800 
Ch’ien-lung; white jade equestrian group 

PR RMN TUE MED Ecckcesossonrdsicdetéeceincbesivrsee 550 
White jade carved table screen P-B, 

Rogers, et al) Stanley Charles Nott ........ 600 
Aubusson, Louis XVI tapestry, early 18th 

cent. (P-B, Rogers, et al) James Graham 

PMNINIIN  iitnens asthcccavenctubbansiceosdttaahicowsdbaninewsesss 930 
Kurd mustaphi carpet (P-B, Rogers, et al) 

Ls SNIINOE -adih nen veusiiceiabdsihepeaveuntagvenegubeseioenres 500 
Nirman palace carpet (P-B, Rogers, et al).... 575 
Paintings 
Schreyer, Adolf: The Arab Sentinel (P-B, 

RUE, UU IED i. ki sonkseckiseaavabbetabdansnentnbbeopsand $ 800 
Moran, Thomas: The Ducal Palace and the 

Santa Maria Della Salute (P-B, Fuller, 

WRC MLD > estsaredhbecancethdosensiblocs dolsgansooboipesndbabenede 1,000 
Thaulow, Fritz: The Bridge at Twilight 

FP I, GE BRD: seinceceisseanissectennastaececs 725 


Moran, Thomas: In the Teton Range: 
Rocky Mountains (P-B, Fuller, et al).... 1,800 
Zeim, Felix: Venetian Scene (P-B, Fuller, 


et al) Major Edward Bowes ............00ss00+ 600 
Munnings, Alfred J.: On the Moors (P-B, 
Fuller, et al) Kleemann Galleries ............ 1,575 





Harry Lane, New Yorker 


Harry Lane, a New Yorker by both birth 
and training, is exhibiting portraits and land- 
scapes at the Bonestell Galleries, New York, 
until Oct. 19, demonstrating that the city and 
its people are indeed a rich source of subject 
material. Most of the critics preferred Lane’s 
landscapes to his portraits, and all of them 
mentioned Randalls Island as either “well 
managed for effect” (Times), as expressing 
“a novel idea of decorative design” (Herald 
Tribune), or containing “a certain monumen- 
tal quality and a Sheeler-like simplicity” 
(Sun). 

Carlyle Burrows of the Tribune mentioned 
Morning as showing “the clarity, neatness and 
decorative skill” Lane commands in painting. 
The portraits, on the other hand, Burrows 
found “conventional in handling and inclined 
to pretty effects where women sitters are con- 
cerned.” To Devree of the Times these same 
portraits are “honest and soundly painted 
and color is satisfying.” No element of come- 
liness is overlooked in the sitters, according 
to Melville Upton of the Sun, but “whatever 
Lane essays everything is presented with a 
clean cut precision that causes no strain on 
the spectator’s mind.” 





Currier & Ives in Auction 

The Plaza Art Galleries, New York, will of- 
fer for auction on the evening of Oct. 31 an 
important collection of lithographs by Currier 
& Ives and other 19th century American lithog- 
raphers, together with paintings by William 
Hart, Arthur Fitzwilliam Tait and others. 
Comprising more than 100 items, the collec- 
tion comes from the estate of the ltae James 
M. Hart, well known New York print dealer, 
and other sources. Auction begins at 8 p. m. 


The Art Digest 











Man of 1,000 Faces 


Not THE LEAST of those thousands of art- 
ists who will note with affection that the Art 
Students League is this year celebrating its 
60th anniversary, is Maurice Hunter of New 
York. 

Hunter never studied at the League and he 
is not a painter or sculptor. His artistry is the 
dance, in which field he won world-wide ac- 
claim. His interest in the League is as one 
of its veteran models, who has been posing 
there for upwards of 25 years. When he came 
there, Hunter was the first Negro model in 
New York. 

In the intervening years this athletic-built 
dancer, born the son of a Zulu chieftain, has 
posed for some of America’s greatest paint- 
ers. Even today he poses at the League and 
at numerous other art classes, and his charac- 
terful face with its winning smile is seen in 
magazines and on billboards across the width 
of the nation. He may be the white-frocked 
Pullman porter in a luggage ad, the richly-at- 
tired butler in a whiskey advertisement, or 
a lonesome tramp in dungarees. 

An artist to his fingertips, Hunter makes 
his posing supplement his work as a dancer. 
The drama, the life, the interpretation of the 
pose is the important thing to him and even 
in a casual life or costume class, where he 
has to change poses every five minutes, he 
makes a silent but dynamic pantomime out 
of the successive attitudes he strikes. 

As a dancer Hunter has appeared in group 
and solo recitals at the Rainbow Room, the 
Explorers Club, the Town Hall, at Jordan 
Hall and in Europe. Dancing is his first love 
and his favorite form of expression, and into 
it he puts every inch of his supple, 40-year- 
old, six-foot, slender body. Plasticity defines 
his face, and he has been called “the man with 
a thousand faces.” 

But the artists, and especially the instruc- 
tors through the years at the Art Students 
League are his best friends. Many of them, 
such as Bellows, Daniel Chester French, Rob- 
ert Henri, and others, are gone. Many others 
are actively at work and the figure of Hunter 
is still being put into their art —artists such 
as Boardman Robinson, Mahonri Young, Win- 
old Reiss, Walter Riggs, Dean Cornwell and 
Ezra Winter. 

From the little son of a Zulu chieftain, who 
was adopted by a missionary family with the 
intention of raising the boy in religion so that 
he could bring the word back to his people, 
Hunter has gone far. He had to run away 
from the missionary couple to do it. But his 
love for creativity carried him through—to 
a position where he commands the immediate 
respect of his adopted world. 





Robert Smith of Ohio 


Paintings by one of Ohio’s coming talents, 
Robert E. Smith, comprise a one-man show 
until Oct. 26 at the Guy Mayer Gallery, New 
York. It is the first Eastern showing of work 
by this 28-year-old painter, whose murals are 
well known in his native state. 

Smith was trained in the art department of 
Ohio State University, Columbus, and, after 
graduation, he returned there to teach. His 
one-man show at the Ohio State Faculty Club 
two years ago wom much acclaim and brought 
the young artist several portrait and mural 
commissions. Several of his paintings have 
been acquired by the Columbus Gallery of 
Fine Art. 

At his best in portraiture and landscapes, 
Smith’s outstanding work in the present show 
is his dramatic View of Newark, the tawny 
portrait of Peggy, the colorful Two Friends 
and the study of Mazie. 
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Le Violoncelliste: Paut Gaucuin. In Stonborough Sale 


From Armor to Art at Parke-Bernet Auctions 


REFLECTING the accelerated activity that is 
already enlivening the new art season, the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries of New York have 
scheduled eight auction sales for the last two 
weeks in October. The offerings in these sales 
are in many categories, ranging from arms 
and armor through French and American 
paintings to furniture, antiques, China, tapes- 
tries and Oriental art objects. 

Gothic and Maximilian suits of armor, his- 
toric dueling pistols, rapiers and blunderbusses 
from the Edward R. Seal collection open the 
fortnight on the afternoon of Oct. 17. At the 
evening session on the same day an unusual 
group of modern French paintings, from the 
Stonborough collection, will be offered. Se- 
lected with the guidance of such experts as 
Paul Rosenberg, the Stonborough canvases in- 
clude Gauguin’s Le Véioloncelliste (a _por- 
trait of the musician, Schneklud), Toulouse- 
Lautrec’s La Femme au Noeud Rose, Picasso’s 
Le Chien and Le Violon, Modigliani’s Femme 
au Collier, and Matisse’s large Nature Morte, 
formerly in the John Quinn and Mrs. John 
Alden Carpenter collections. Supplementing 
the oils are drawings by a host of important 
French figures, including Millet, Ingres, Corot, 
Manet, Delacroix, Redon, Rodin, Renoir and 
Degas. 

On the afternoon of the 18th the Ston- 
borough furniture, porcelains, bronzes, Brus- 
sels tapestries, antique Chinese rugs, old sil- 
ver and Greek and Roman statuary follow the 
pictures onto the auction stage. 

English furniture of the Queen Anne, Geor- 
gian and Regency periods is featured in the 
Oct. 19 sale, with supplementary lots of Eng- 
lish silver and Sheffield plate and numerous 


examples of Russian silver by Karl Fabergé. 

The scene, on the afternoons of the 22nd and 
23rd, shifts to literary fields with the dispersal 
of the extensive library of the late Mrs. Ellis 
Hollingsworth. Sets of standard authors and 
first editions of American and English writers 
form the bulk of the sale, but there is also 
a collection of books on old and modern prints 
and a collection of portraits of Washington, 
the latter collected by the late Frederick W. 
Lehmann. 

Paintings by the late Harry W. Watrous, 
many of which have been awarded medals and 
prizes, are featured in the sale of Oct. 25. 
The property of the estate of Watrous, the 
items include also paintings by such Ameri- 
cans as Sydney E. Dickinson, Robert Reid 
and George R. Barse. 

Currier & Ives lithographs, Staffordshire lus- 
tre ware and table ware come to the market 
on Oct. 26, when the Sheldon collection is 
dispersed. Closing the month is the Gribbel 
sale, offering bidders rare items of American 
and English literature, manuscripts and auto- 
graph letters. 





For Tibetan Brides 


Tibetan jewelry, in which the craft of metal- 
working reaches one of its great heights, is 
being exhibited this month and until Nov. 
16 in New York at the Jacques Marchais Gal- 
lery which specializes in Tibetan and other 
Oriental art. Necklaces, with amulets con- 
taining miniature paintings and prayers are 
on view, and, also, a rarity in America, a 
complete Tibetan bridal set of jewelry. These 
and other objects in the gallery’s extensive 
collection are mainly from the 18th century. 
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British Ships of War Landing Troops at 


Boston in 1768: Paut Revere (1735-1818) 


Boston Traces History of American Prints 


PRINTMAKING IN AMERICA, from John Fos- 
ter’s woodcut of Richard Mather to works by 
many of the younger artists of today, is il- 
lustrated at the Boston Museum through Nov. 
17 in a show that comprehends the entire 
history of this art in America, 

Because of the rarity of many early items, 
most interest attaches to the beginnings of 
American prints. Under the influence of Brit- 
ish culture, the mezzotint became immediately 
important as a form of printmaking in Amer- 
ica because it was in the mezzotint that the 
British artists excelled. Peter Pelham, a Lon- 
doner who came to Boston and executed the 
first American mezzotint in 1727, is represented 
by nearly all his plates, including three im- 
pressions of his famous Cotton Mather. 

The silversmiths, Hurd and Paul Revere, are 
represented by crisp, austere engravings that 
are thoroughly American in feeling; Callen- 
dar and Johnston, other early engravers are 
in the show. John S. Copley’s one print of 
William Steed is included, and another rare 
item, John Greenwood’s mezzotint, Nanny. 
From the history of this popular print of a 


Andrew Jackson: 
James B. Loncacre (1794-1869) 





Negress it appears possible that Greenwood 
was America’s first native born mezzotinter. 

During the period between the revolution 
and the war of 1812, a period marked by fer- 
vent but sound patriotism, the common form 
of print was the portrait of a patriot, with 
George and Martha Washington leading the 
parade. At this time, too, came the beginnings 
of the American Navy and the earliest of 
American naval prints, some in battle, some 
riding at anchor. 

The half century of federal growth between 
1815 and 1865 brought great activity in print- 
making, hand in hand with the growth of 
American industry. During this period the 
lithograph came into great popularity and such 
mercantile establishments as Pendleton, Buf- 
ford, Endicott, Kellogg, Currier & Ives, and 
dozens of others employed staff draughtsmen 
and engravers to supply the popular demand— 
something like the Associated Press or Wide 
World photos of today. In this period, also, 
book illustration grew into an important print 
medium with Cheney, Durand, Hill and others 
executing occasional fine engravings, and Alex- 
ander Anderson and his followers practicing 
the art of commercial wood engraving. 

Original etching was almost non-existent, 
though a few weak attempts had been made 
to master this older art after the Civil War. 
But in 1870 there came a sudden surge of 
public interest in etching that resulted in a 
great production by the nation’s oil painters. 
This revival continued to its flowering in the 
etchings of Whistler, Duveneck, Twatchman, 
Hassam, Pennell, Alden Weir, the Morans, 
and innumerable other artists of yesterday. 

These, gracious products of the “art-for-art’s- 
sake” period of American culture, are often in 
sharp contrast to the contemporary American 
prints reflecting the social and political up- 
heavals of our times—times that have been 
particularly favorable however to the wide de- 
velopment of the print medium. 





Houff Quits Federation 


Louis B. Houff, Jr., manager of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts since 1938, resigned 
his post this summer to head a business or- 
ganization in Lynchburg, Virginia. 





Brady Beat Homer 


UP TO A CERTAIN POINT in world history art- 
ists have often been willing to glorify war. 
Some of the finest paintings in existence are 
on that subject. But no longer do artists paint 
great war paintings. Why? 

The turning point in history, according to 
R. D. Turnbull, discussing the matter in the 
San Francisco Argonaut came with the Civil 
War. 

“That moment was remarkable for two 
things: it saw the introduction of the camera 
into the life of our times, and it saw the 
predominance of the factory over the individ- 
ual bit of heroism.” The Civil War was the 
first modern war in history, he says, the first 
to use trenches, submarines, mass-organiza- 
tions, etc. And it was not Winslow Homer, 
the painter, who best recorded the war; it was 
the itinerant photographer, Matthew Brady. 

That moment in history was the moment 
“when casual arrangements of form, light and 
shadow and so forth (see the Brady photo- 
graph of President Lincoln outside his tent 
talking with his generals) took precedence 
over what the artists would have had the scene 
look like. It was also the moment when fac- 
tory organization took over the field of battle 
from the heroic cavalry charges that had here- 
tofore monopolized the military scene.” 

Brady, the Argonaut critic says, was in tune 
with the times; Homer was not. The painter 
was still in the old tradition, trying to glorify 
and dramatize the war. But the public wanted 
petty details and exact descriptions. 

“The same conflict holds good for the pho- 
tographer and the artist in the present war of 
our times. That photograph of the abandoned 
Chinese baby bawling madly amid the ruins of 
the railway station that had just been bombed 
by the Japanese air fleet was a perfect demon- 
stration of the ‘propaganda-value’ of the cam- 
era in the hands of an intelligent craftsman. 
One has only to look back upon the pathetic 
efforts of the so-called ‘artists’ of the last war 
—Muirhead Bone, Forain, Flagg, Raemakers, 
Bellows, Kent, and many others—to realize 
that the ‘artist,’ so-called, has simply no place 
amid the modern type of war. Of war-makers. 
Of war-glorifiers, if there is such a word! 

“He may glorify it, under pressure, if he 
has to or starve, that is nothing new in the 
world. He may dramatize it with his tongue 
in his cheek, as did Dickens and the artists of 
the 19th Century. He may ‘debunk’ it as did 
so many of the artists of the past decades. 

“But war today as a theme for the artist to 
glorify? It just can’t be done!” 

[For an example of contemporary war paint- 
ing, see Charles Cundall’s Withdrawal from 
Dunkirk on page 17.] 





Soldier-Artists 


Just one year ago a group of artists who 
had served in the American army during the 
first World War banded together to form the 
American Veterans Society of Artists. Their 
objectives, as set forth in their constitution, 
are “to foster a spirit of comraderie among its 
members; to help provide social and profes- 
sional contacts; to hold periodic exhibitions 
of members’ work; to take cognizance of pend- 
ing legislation affecting artists.” 

The Society has just announced its second 
annual exhibition, to be held, like the first, 
at the Barbizon-Plaza Galleries in New York 
City. Dates are from Nov. 11 to Dec. 14. All 
artists who saw service between April 6, 1917 
and Novy. 11, 1918, are eligible to submit to 
the jury of selection four oils, watercolors, 
prints or drawings. Twenty-five percent of all 
sales receipts will be donated to the Red Cross. 


The Art Digest 






















Brush and Ink Drawing: Fioyp Davis 


Floyd Davis Looks at Life With Seeing Eyes 


THE ART most widely and most consistently 
before the American public is that of the il- 
lustrators, in whose ranks are some of the 
country’s major talents. Their’s is a field that 
demands a steady production at a specific aes- 
thetic standard. Deadlines do not allow moods 
and temperaments much play; the art direc- 
tors are quick to reject inferior work. 

W. T. Martin, who as art director for the 
Saturday Evening Post is not only an arbiter 
of standards but also a judge in intimate con- 
tact with the entire field, holds that one of 
the surest draftsmen and soundest artists 
among contemporary illustrators is Floyd Davis. 
Forty Davis drawings and paintings will be 
on view from Oct. 20 to Nov. 1 at the Illus- 
trators’ Club galleries in New York, where 
they will represent the art of the illustrator 
in competition with the art of the “gold 
frame” artists holding forth in the galleries 
of near-by 57th Street. 

The drawings, executed in a brush and ink 


technique that the artist has pioneered to pop- 
ularity, are devoted to taken-from-life Ameri- 
cana, with vividly characterized hill-billy and 
rural types depicted in a variety of activities, 
from gossiping in the local drug store (see 
cut) to whirling their partners in a crowded 
barn dance. 

Davis makes his people live and manages 
them adroitly in compositions that, for move- 
ment and subtle emphasis, accomplish much 
with little display of effort. In them Martin 
finds “a sureness of touch, the instinct for 
rightness and effectiveness.” He reports, too, 
that Davis “uses life in such a way as to 
heighten the color of the subject, to seize upon 
its essentials and portray them excitingly and 
yet truly.” 

Lending variety to the show are two solidly 
executed nudes and a portrait study, Head of 
Renée, in oil, and a large daringly composed 
canvas which appeared in the Post as an il- 
lustration for Bald Eagle ’Iggins. 





Romano's Drawings 


A SPIRITED IMAGINATION and a feeling for 
fantasy are, in Emanuel Romano, geared to an 
unusual talent for draftsmanship. His draw- 
ings, which are being presented until Oct. 19 
at the Marie Sterner Galleries in New York, 
are in silver-point and graffito, with a leaven- 
ing of other techniques and combinations of 
techniques. Each is complete in itself, not 
merely a preliminary study for a more ambi- 
tious work. 

Romano’s composition, as deft as it is im- 
aginative, allocates pictorial space to one or 
several figures, disposed so as to build up and 
reinforce each exhibit’s dominant mood. In 
one of the drawings, The Captive, a single 
figure strikes a despondent, forlorn note, while 
in others, groups of nudes and clothed figures 
create an air of joyousness, of dream-like 
quiet, or of fantasy. 

Romano, a native of Rome who came to the 
United States in 1928, injects into his draw- 
ings an old master quality that is yet fresh and 
contemporary. His draftsmanship and strong 
control of mood are based on the traditional 
in art, but his approach is dominated by an 
inventiveness that expresses itself in a con- 
stant search for new media. Such media, for 
instance, as in his reclining father, mother and 
child, in which he has applied to his paper 
several coatings of pigment and then, with a 
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burin, scratched his drawings into the top lay- 
er, later enhancing the work’s texture by pro- 
ducing an over-all crackling of the surface. 


Captive: EMANUEL Romano (Drawing) 





ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 
write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 


for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 








PLAZA ART GALLERIES 


INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


































AUCTIONEERS: 


Messrs: E. P.O’REILLY, W.H.O’REILLY, 
E. P. O'REILLY, JR. 





The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Boz on the Market To-day 
Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 
waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 
standard solander style. Four sizes. Each box 
holds about 50 prints. 
SIZES AND PRICES 
Postage Paid in United States 
Size A for 14x19 inch mats... ++--2.50 
Size B for 16x22 inch mats. 2.50 
Size C for 18x22 inch mats 
Size D for 20x24 inch mats 


Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 


CPD al 
NE ARTISTS COLORS 
OIL~WATER-TEMPERA-PASTEL 


Pure-Brilliant-Reliable 


“The Colors the Ole! Masters Woul/ Have Used” 


Made by 
F. WEBER CO. 


Maradoctuning Artists’ Colermen, Since (855 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 
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EXHIBITING ARTISTS 


Find that it pays to advertise in The 
Art Digest. Its national circulation 
makes it indispensable to Easterners 
and Westerners alike. 

Advertising is charged for at the rate 
of $7.00 per inch. For further infor- 
mation address: 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 E. 59th Street e New York City 
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American 


Lithographs 


CURRIER & IVES 


AND 
Other 19th Century 
Lithographers 


American 
Paintings 


BY 


WM. HART, A.F. TAIT 
AND 


Other American Painters 
FROM THE ESTATE OF THE LATE 


JAMES M. HART 


SOLD BY ORDER OF 


Jacob Scheuer, Esq. 
Attorney At Law 


AND OTHERS 





Sale: 


Thursday Evening, October 3 Ist 
At 8 P. M. 


Exhibition: 


Sunday, October 27th 
(From 2 P. M. to 5 P. M.) 


Continuing Daily Until 


Time of Sale 
(From 9 A. M. to 6 P. M.) 


PLAZA 


ART GALLERIES 


INC. 
9 East 59th Street 


NEW YORK 








Auctioneers: 
E. P. & W. H. O'Reilly 
E. P. O'Reilly, Jr. 





New Watercolors of the 
Deep South and Portrait Subjects 


b 
FRANK STANLEY 


HERRING 


Oct. 21 to Nov. 2 


MONTROSS GALLERY ¢ 785 Fifth Ave. 
New York 











Oct. 

“thr Paintings and Sculpture by 
ov. 8 CONTEMPORARY 
FRENCH MASTERS 


Presented by Zborowski 


ARDEN GALLERY 


460 Park Avenue, New York 


Exhibition of 





Exhibiting Artists find that it pays to adver- 
tise their shows in Tue Art Dicest. Rate $7 
per inch. Address: 116 E. 59th St., N. Y. C. 
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Lone Star Annual 


Eacu YEAR the Dallas Museum times one of 
its most important exhibitions to coincide with 
the dates of the State Fair of Texas—this year 
from Oct. 5 to the 20th. The show, which last 
year drew an attendance of more than 35,000 
in two weeks, is designed to furnish visitors 
with a compelling picture of the present state 
of American art and to measure against that 
art the production of local Texas artists. To 
accomplish this end the Dallas Museum invited 
exhibits by 75 nationally prominent painters 
and by more than 20 Texas artists. 

After studying the two shows officials re- 
ported: “It is a source of considerable satis- 
faction to the museum that the great majority 
of the Texas paintings can well hold their own 
with the specially chosen pictures from the 
rest of the country.” 


The museum reports further that “most of 
the familiar names of contemporary painting 
are represented. Benton has a rather macabre 
outdoor still life called After Many Days. Hen- 
ry Varnum Poor sent a striking landscape, 
Red Canyon, which shows to the best advan- 
tage his command of color, depth and compo- 
sition. Taubes’ Adolescent demonstrates this 
artist’s ability to interpret humanity through 
the figure. 

“Du Bois is again represented by one of his 
clothes-pin figures (Vanity), this time a little 
more alive than some and, as usual, displaying 
expert composition and sly humor. Reverie by 
Morris Kantor is one of the finest things he 
has produced.” 

Figure studies, still lifes and expansive 
landscapes comprise the Texas section of the 
show, the latter characterized by the state’s 
clear light, distant horizons and varied topog- 
raphy. Jerry Bywaters shows his Navajo Mun, 
Charles T. Bowling his Deserted Church and 
Alexandre Hogue his Erosion No. 3—The 
Crucified Land. 

Other works are Florence McClung’s Preston 
Road Farm, Merritt Mauzey’s Goat Ranch, 
Olin Travis’s Country School and Amelia Ur- 
bach’s From Sea and Earth. Completing the 
roster of Texas exhibitors are Reveau Bassett, 
Fred Darge, Otis Dozier, E. G. Eisenlohr, Wil- 
liam Lester, Perry Nichols, H. O. Robertson, 
Frances Skinner, Everett Spruce, Allie Ten- 
nant, Frank Fisher, Carden Bailey, Gene Charl- 
ton, William Houliston, Robert Joy and Ma- 
joria Debord. 





Susanna and the Elders: 


Tuomas Hart BENTON 


It’s a Gift 

Tuomas Benton’s Susanna and the Elders, 
one of the artist’s best known and most con- 
troversial paintings, which brings an old 
Biblical tale up to date in a midwest rural 
setting, has been anonymously presented to 
the California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
San Francisco. 

Considered by Thomas Carr Howe, Jr., 
director of the museum, as “one of the finest 
examples of Contemporary American art,” 
Susanna created a nation-wide controversy in 
St. Louis last winter when shown at the mu- 
seum there on a touring exhibition. The real- 
ism of the figure of Susanna, who is depicted 
as a very modern young lady who paints her 
fingernails and who is “more naked than 
nude,” was difficult for the St. Louis elders 
to take, though the painting was defended as 
having artistic value by museum authorities. 

The work was completed several years ago 
when Benton was beginning his series of 
minutely realistic studies, such as The Lost 
Penny, Persephone and other oils that em- 
phasize texture and Dutch-like accuracy. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUG. 24, 1912 

Of The Art Digest, published semi-monthly Oc- 

tober to June; monthly, June, July, August, 

September, at New York, N. Y., for October 

1, 1940, State of New York, County of New 

York. ac, 2 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 

State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 

Peyton Boswell, who, having been duly sworn 

according to law, deposes and says that he is 

Editor of The Art Digest, and that the following 

is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 

true statement of the ownership, management 

(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of 

the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 

the above caption, required by the Act of 

August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 
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of this form to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
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St., New York, N. Y.; Editor, Peyton Boswell, 116 
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dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
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York, N. Y.; Peyton Boswell, 116 E. 59th St., 


New York, N. Y.; Joseph Luyber, 116 E. 59th 
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appear upon the books of the company as 
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other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
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terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 
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A Jacobean Room 


On Ocroser 18 the Baltimore Museum will 
open a Jacobean room, complete with fur- 
nishings, paneling, paintings and other ac- 
cessories, and presenting in complete authen- 
ticity, the surroundings in which a Jacobean 
gentleman lived in his best days. The room 
is the gift of Mrs. Saidie A. May of New 
York and Baltimore, who is one of the mu- 
seum’s leading benefactors. 

The newly-reconstructed room represents 
the great hall of a Jacobean manor. English 
oak paneling is on the four walls—simple and 
dignified in its carving—a fireplace and man- 
tle of fine proportions are on one side, and 
across the length of the room is a row of 
narrow, ‘small-paned windows. The contents, 
while not adhering rigorously to the 18th 
century period, include many rare items that 
are all in key with the general tone set by 
the room itself. 

The furniture is mostly French and the 
pieces are among the best of the period. The 
paintings include three Italian primitives (the 
Jacobean gentleman could have picked them 
up on his travels) and a Pourbus and a Clou- 
et. There are many other objects of interest, 
including tapestries, delicate textiles, several 
sculptures and a richly illuminated Book of 
Hours. 

And, in spite of its being entirely a collec- 
tor’s assembly of material and is placed in a 
museum, the installed room looks exceedingly 
home-like, and liveable. 





Opens Gallery in Kentucky 

Kentucky’s first commercial gallery for deal- 
ing in modern art opens this month in Louis- 
ville. The proprietor, Martin Conrad Shallen- 
berger, has renovated a picturesque old road- 
side house and outfitted two gallery rooms on 
the ground floor and a large studio above. It 
is called the River Road Gallery. 

Shallenberger is a graduate of Annapolis 
who turned artist, studying in New York at 
the National Academy School, the Art Stu- 
dents League, and extensively in Europe. He 
spent many years in Hungary where he lived 
a nomadic life. 

As an opening exhibition, River Road Gal- 
lery is presenting throughout October a group 
of 17 paintings lent by the Marie Harriman 
Gallery, New York. Represented are: Henry 
Botkin, Emile Branchard, Jo Cantine, Thomas 
Donnelly, Max Weber, O. A. Renne and George 
Picken. In addition, there is a group of paint- 
ings by Suzanne Eisendieck. 


ELIOT O'HARA 
WATERCOLOR SCHOOLS 


WINTER—TUCSON, ARIZONA 
January 15-March 1, 1941 
6 Weeks—18 Lessons—$35 


Summer—Goose Rocks Beach, Me. 


Write: Mrs. Eliot 0’Hara, 2025 0. St., Washington, D. C. 
or Gerry Peirce, Governor's Corner, Tucson, Arizona 


CHARLES CAGLE 
STUDIO PAINTING GROUP 
LIFE «© PORTRAIT © STILL LIFE 


Information: 
CHARLES CAGLE, 78 WEST 55th STREET—C0-5-0759 


FARNSWORTH 


WINTER PAINTING CLASS 
PORTRAITS ¢ STILL LIFE e FIGURE 
Starting November 1, 1940 


For Information Address 
JERRY FARNSWORTH, 47 FIFTH AVE., W. Y. C. 
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Kansas City’s Plan 


Kansas City, home of the Nelson-Atkins 
Gallery and the Kansas City Art Institute, has 
acted to consolidate its already prominent 
place among the nation’s art centers. In a 
joint announcement, the directors of the two 
institutions, Paul Gardner and Keith Martin, 
respectively, reveal that the combined facili- 
ties of their two plants will be integrated and 
placed at the disposal of students of local co- 
operating colleges during their senior year. 

Students desiring to enter professional or 
teaching careers in art may attend three years 
at either Kansas City Teachers College, Rock- 
hurst College, Baker University, Central State 
Teachers College or Missouri Valley College, 
where they will fulfil all the requirements for 
liberal arts bachelor’s degrees except the ma- 
jor. This last will be taken (in the senior 
year) at the Kansas City Art Institute, which, 
with access to the excellent plant and collec- 
tions of the Nelson-Atkins Gallery, will pro- 
vide facilities never before available to col- 
lege students in that section. 

Accomplishment of the plans calls for the 
establishment of new and extensive courses 
of graduate calibre by the Institute, covering 
the history of all phases of art. Painting, draw- 
ing, sculpture and commercial art instruction 
will be fitted into the Institute’s regular stu- 
dio curriculum. 

Adding up to a combination of facilities 
equaled in only a few other American com- 
munities, the total resources which will im- 
plement the new co-operative venture are $18,- 
000,000 in endowment, plant and collections 
at the Nelson-Atkins Gallery, and $500,000 in 
plant, equipment and endowment at the Art 
Institute. Also available will be the 5,000 vol- 
umes in the combined libraries, 8,000 slides, 
20 classrooms, eight studios, five shop rooms 
and a combined teaching staff of 35 instruc- 
tors. 





Mangravite Goes to Chicago 


The opening of the season at the School 
of the Art Institute of Chicago finds five 
new names on the roster of instructors. In 
the mural painting division is Peppino Man- 
gravite, whose courses have resulted largely 
from the growing demand for mural painters 
that has been cultivated by the government’s 
program of mural decoration for public build- 
ings. The work will include instruction in 
mural design, study of the processes used 
in mural decoration as well as essential prep- 
aration of the architecture and the chemistry 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 






of pigments. Mangravite will continue his 
popular classes at the Cooper Union in New 
York, commuting by plane once a month to 
Chicago for the Art Institute course. 

The Institute’s new instructor in industrial 
design is Alfonso Iannelli, who has designed 
a wide variety of articles from fountain-pens 
to yacht interiors. The two new instructors in 
architecture are Paul Schweikher and L. Mor- 
gan Yost, and the new dress design instructor 
is Quill Monroe. 





Culver’s Artist-in-Residence 

To the steadily growing list of American ed- 
ucational institutions employing artists-in-resi- 
dence statistical-minded readers may now add 
the Culver Military Academy, the nation’s first 
prep school to join this culturally progressive 
group of colleges. 

Culver’s new artist-in-residence is Warner 
Williams, muralist and sculptor who received 
his training at Berea College, Butler Univer- 
sity, the John Herron Institute and the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago. He holds a Bachelor of 
Fine Arts degree from the Art Institute of 
Chicago. 

In making the announcement of Williams’ 
appointment, Col. William E. Gregory, Culver 
superintendent, stated that the new appointee 
would devote his full time to cultural instruc- 
tion of the students and would co-operate in 
this with the school’s long-established music 
department. Culver’s cultural branch will be 
further enhanced with the completion, this 
autumn, of a fine new Music and Art Build- 
ing. 





Chernoff Teaches Tempera 

Artists’ freedom of expression, insists Vadim 
Chernoff, is based on an absolute knowledge 
of the technical fundamentals of their craft. 
With this as his premise, Chernoff, a Russian- 
born American painter and muralist, has in- 
stituted classes in painting and drawing, with 
special emphasis on the technique of tempera 
painting. 

Having learned the techniques of tempera 
and oil-tempera while working with Russian 
ikon painters and Italian monk copyists, Cher- 
noff’s grounding is practical and he has estab- 
lished practicality as the watchword of his 
teaching. Blending, cross-hatching, prepara- 
tion of egg and casein emulsions, and prep- 
aration of gesso-grounds are some of the phases 
covered. Classes, which stress individual in- 
struction, are held in the artist's New York 
City studio. 


OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


(State Accredited) 


FALL TERM NOW OPEN 


A practical art school for professional artists, designers, craftsmen and art teachers. Full curriculum of Professional, 
Teacher training and Hobby courses in all art and craft media. Newly equipped work shops for Photography, Ceramics, 
Art Metal and Craft Jewelry work. Faculty of specialists, Moderate tuition. Day and Evening classes. Garden campes at 


BROADWAY AND COLLEGE 


» OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Half hour from the 1940 Golden Gate International Expesitien. 
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ART CLASSES 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Drawing ¢ Painting * Sculpture 


Commercial Art © Wood Engraving 


FRANK MECHAU in charge 
Oronzio Maldarelli 
Hans Alexander Mueller MarioCooper 
Alois Fabry, )r. Henry J. Meloy 


EAST HALL, 1145 Amsterdam Ave. 


COGSLEA ACADEMY of 
ARTS & LETTERS Autumn 
St. George’s Road Session 
Philadelphia, Pa. Oct. 21-Dec. 9 


VIOLET OAKLEY N.A. Classes 
EDITH EMERSON and Lectures 


POSSESS 


WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annual Classes 
In Portrait Painting and Lithography 


June to September 


Harry Carnohan 











Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, ew York 
In the Adirondacks 


School of Design for Women 
96th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts, advertising. Stage 
craft, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
INSTITUTE Teacher training: B.F.A. degree. 
Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 


dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 
OF N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MASTER INSTITUTE 
of UNITED ARTS 


PAINTING — DRAWING — COMPOSITION 
ETCHING — WOODCUT — SCULPTURE 
WERNER DREWES CARL LINK 
BORIS MARGO 
Day and Evening Classes 
310 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. AC-4-1700 














The Kansas City Art Institute 


Professional and technical training in 
Painting, Sculpture, Ceramic, Graphic Arts, Illustration, 
industrial and Advertising Design, Interiors, Fashion. 

School term September 30 to May 25 
Exceptionally low tuition, Illustrated caialogue. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





4407 Warwick Blvd. 
WINTER SCHOOL 


T H uj R of MODERN ART 


A new meaning given to drawing and painting 
Life e Portrait @ Landscape e¢ Still Life 


1 th year 
Descriptive folder on request 


38 JOY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, ANATOMY, 
Design, Etching. 


Armin Hansen, A.W.A. — Finn Frolich — Patricia 
Cunningham — Paul Whitman — John Cunningham 


Catalogue . . . Kit Whitman, Director 
P. O. Box A.l., Carmel, California. 


Vadim Chernoff 


Technic of Tempera 
Courses in tempera, tempera oil, on 
gesso and canvas, combined with 
instruction in drawing, painting and 
composition. Address: 

1947 Broadway, N. Y.C. Tel. SC-4-8885 
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Atelier 17 


For TWELVE YEARS the designation “Atelier 
17” was a meaningful term in Paris. It was 
the scene of work and experiment by most of 
the city’s modern artists, including Picasso, 
Tanguy, Miro and Kandinsky. Presiding over 
Atelier 17 was Stanley William Hayter, young 
British-born modernist, who left Paris for Lon- 
don at the outbreak of the war and, last June, 
arrived in San Francisco where he taught dur- 
ing the summer at the California School of 
Fine Arts. Early this month Hayter joined the 
staff of New York’s New School for Social Re- 
search, where he will re-establish his famous 
atelier. 

His classes at the New School, which are 
for advanced students and professional artists 
only, will stress independent experimentation 
with the various print media. “I want the art- 
ists,” Hayter told a New York Sun reporter, 
“to try impossible, different, unusual methods. 
If they want advice or information, I'll give 
it. Pll teach them technique. I’m not teaching 
art—first of all, it can’t be done. Then, if I 
gave my ideas to any one they’d become sec- 
ond-hand. That’s no good.” Later in the inter- 
view Hayter told the reporter: “The test of 
whether a piece of work is good or bad is 
whether it’s dead or alive, and that you can 
tell by feeling.” 

The New School, in making the announce- 
ment of Hayter’s appointment to its staff, ex- 
plained that his atelier “has been working to 
infuse new life into the ancient art of engrav- 
ing and etching, transforming its techniques 
and bringing them into line with the modern 
advances in the graphic and plastic arts.” 





Church Heads Washburn 


The Department of Art and the Mulvane 
Museum of Washburn College in Topeka, Kan- 
sas, has a new director, Howard Church, for- 
merly director of the Morgan Park School of 
Art and the Vanderpool Gallery art classes at 
Ridge Park, Chicago. Church, who is also a 
muralist and a painter, succeeds Dr. Wallace 
Baldinger, and will conduct classes in paint- 
ing in addition to directing departmental ac- 
tivities. 

Church is a graduate of both the University 
of Chicago and the school of The Art Institute 
of Chicago and holds a master’s degree from 
Ohio State University. His designs for archi- 
tectural projects have twice taken honorable 
mentions in American Academy in Rome com- 
petitions. 





Sculpture Under Glickman 


Maurice Glickman, progressive New York 
sculptor, will conduct classes in sculpture in 
New York City from October to June. Sched- 
uled for both day and evening, the courses will 
cover modeling, wood carving, stone carving 
and composition. Supplementing actual studio 
work will be a series of illustrated lectures on 
Tools, Materials and Form, the Relation of 
Sculpture to Architecture, and Anatomy. 

Students will also be taken through bronze 
foundries, kilns and casting shops to give them 
a firm grounding in the techniques of their 
chosen craft. 





SCOTT CARBEE 


SCHOOL OF ART 
21st YEAR SEPTEMBER 18 


Limited Enrollment 
saaiy for 1940-41: Bernard M. Keyes, A.W.A., Fine Art; 
Geo. Lambert, v- Commercial; Harriet E. Lemaire, De- 
sign, Solent Wa. Stecher, Illustration; Sami. W. Frazer, 
Air-Brush; Seett € Carbee, Director & Senior Instructor. 
Catalog A-D EENmore 2547 
126 Massachusetts Ave. at Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 





California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained by the San Francisco 
Art Association 


Regular Session August to May 


Fine and applied arts; teacher training; 
interior decoration. Catalogue on request. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 
Accredited by the State 
Affiliated with the University of California 


San Francisco 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CIKOVSKY LAURENT 
LAHEY WEISZ STUBBS 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


NO TUITION—ENTRANCE FEE $25 
Write: MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary, 
for Catalogue A. 













GGRAnD CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


DRAWING . PAINTING 
ILLUSTRATION 
- DESIGN 
‘ete 4.0. Oe 
Two year Certificate courses in Commercial Art, 


- SCULPTURE 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
FASHIONS - ADVERTISING ART 


ECORATION 


Interior Decoration. Individual Instruction. Day, 
eve., children classes. Enroll at any time. 














Catalogue. Edmund Greacen, WN. A., Director. 
7001 Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 
a m Cleveland 
tN KY School of Art 
W Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
y PCS Fine and Applied Arts 
lUustrated Catalog A. on Request 
Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Ceramics 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
From October first. Catalogue on request. 
624 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eldorado 5-7871 
ST. PAUL GALLERY 
AND SCHOOL OF ART 


Cameron Booth, Director 


Fall Term Opens 
SEPTEMBER 30TH 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Write Secretary for Information. 


476 Summit Ave. 
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GUY PENE DU BOIS 
WINTER SESSION BEGINS OCT. 14 
Painting, Drawing—all mediums. 
Beginners & Advanced Students. 

Daily personal criticisms. 
Write for full particulars. 
20 West 10th Street, New York City 


WILLIAM FISHER 


CLASSES IN DRAWING AND PAINTING 
STILL LIFE - FIGURE - PORTRAIT - LANDSCAPE 
Write for information 
8th ST. ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


39 East 8th Street « New York City 
GRamercy 5-7159 
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SCHOOL of FINE & 


ABBOT COMMERCIAL ART 


Winter Session September 15 to June 15 
Register now 


1143 Conn. Ave.,N.W., Washington, D.C. 





OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 


Donald M. Mattison, Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


MORNING PAINTING CLASS 


Under the direction of 


LOUIS BOUCHE 


Mondays to Fridays inclusive. Figure, landscape, 
interior, still life and mural. Monthly enrollments. 
Write for full information. 


20 W. 10St., N.Y.C. © Tel.: GRamercy 3-7380 


YLAND 
STITUTE 


i 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1940 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
School of 


Endowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 


Catalog free. * 200 East 25th St., Minneapolis 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PainT1InG, INTERIOR DeEc- 


oraTIoNn, DesicN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CoMMERCIAL Art, Pus. Scuoot Art. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Hazon L. Butter, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


NRINGLING *r" 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Cireus winter quarters. Dormitories. Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Costume 
Design and ali Crafts. History of Art. 
Anatomy and Composition. Advertising 
Art, Illustration and Design. Students 
may live on University campus and 
enjoy many university activities. 















For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 
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History at N.Y.U. 


New York University’s Institute of Fine 
Arts, which is housed in quarters at 17 E. 80th 
St., New York City, announces 21 courses in art 
history for the current year. Making extensive 
use of the city’s vast horde of art treasure, the 
Institute conducts its courses in the presence 
of many collections, including those of the 
Metropolitan Museum, the Frick Art Refer- 
ence Library, the Brooklyn Museum and the 
New York Historical Society. 

The Institute’s roster of faculty members is 
distinguished; on it are Irwin Panofsky, Rich- 
ard Offner, Walter Friedlaender, Martin Wein- 
berger, Robert J. Goldwater, Dimitris Tselos, 
William Sawitzky, Alfred Salmony, Robert 
Heine-Geldern, Evan J. Tudor, Elizabeth 
Haynes, A. Philip McMahon, Hermann Ranke, 
Walter W. S. Cook and Lehmann-Hartleben. 





Newcomb’s Artist-in-Residence 

The healthy growth of the trend toward 
more and more artists-in-residence continues 
unabated. The latest addition to the list is 
Angela Gregory, who has just been appointed 
artist-in-residence at Newcomb College, wo- 
men’s division of Tulane University in New 
Orleans. A native of New Orleans, Miss Greg- 
ory is a graduate of Newcomb College and 
holds a masters degree from Tulane. Her art 
training took place at the New York School 
of Fine and Applied Art and at the Academie 
de la Chaumiere in Paris. From 1926 to 1928 
Miss Gregory worked with the famed French 
sculptor, Antoine Bourdelle. 

Portrait busts and architectural sculpture 
are her special fields, her bronze studies of 
Negro types having taken a number of prizes. 
Examples of her architectural sculpture en- 
hance the Louisiana State Capital Building, 
the Louisiana State Museum, many buildings 
on the Tulane campus and structures in other 
American cities and in France. 





Pearson's Design Workshop 

Ralph M. Pearson’s Design Workshop has 
moved from its summer location in Gloucester 
to its permanent headquarters in Nyack, N. Y., 
a quiet little town at the edge of the Hudson 
River, 19 miles north of New York City. Here 
regular afternoon and evening classes are held 
in creative drawing, painting and modeling, a 
special feature being week-end classes, which, 
with board and room, combine study with a 
week-end in the country. Nyack also continues 
as the home address of Pearson’s mail courses 
in art. 

In connection with the mail courses, the 
school announces that it is offering a number 
of partial scholarships. Scholarships will be 
based on student ability as demonstrated by 
submitted examples of work and are to be is- 
sued at the discretion of the school. Another 
notice reports that Mr. Pearson’s new book 
The New Art Education will be published in 
December by Harpers. 





For Saturday's Children 

The New York School of Fine and Applied 
Art, founded in 1906 by William M. Chase, 
announces for the 1940-41 season a series of 
credit-bearing Saturday classes. 

The Saturday courses, the school reports, 
“are planned to bring the work of the school 
in its newest developments to persons who, 
for various reasons, have limited time at 
their disposal.” There are classes for beginners, 
for those with previous training, for students 
of high school age and for younger children. 
Special attention and help are offered adults 
who wish to paint for their own pleasure. 
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« Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture (stone cutting), ITlustra- 
tion and Mural Decoration; also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
Sixteen Cresson European Traveling 
Scholarships were awarded May, 1939. 
The enrolment records of this—the 
oldest fine arts school in America— 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
rary American artists. 

Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


Henry K. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad&Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LAYTON 


Painting and Illustration; Sculpture; 
S Cc hy Oo Oo L O = Advertising, Industrial, Interior and 
Costume Design; Teacher Training. 
Thorough professional courses at 


moderate cost. Stimulating lec- 

tures, trips, and exhibitions. Sum- 

mer Session. (Catalog. 

Charlotte R. Partridge, Director. 
640 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Winter Term: September 16, 
1940, to May 31, 1941. For 
information address: 


V’ALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 

















COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


WINTER SCHOOL, Sept. 21 to May 24 

BOARDMAN ROBINSON, ARNOLD BLANCH 

Otis Dozier, Lawrence Barrett, David Fredenthal, Laura Gilpin 
Life, Landscape, Mural Decoration, Lithography, 
Portrait, Illustration, Photography, Teacher Training 


Catalogue on request. Colorado Springs, Colerade 


Boston Museum schoo 





® painting ¢ fresco 

e drawing * anatomy 

e sculpture © perspective 
e design ¢ advertising 


 silversmithing e jewelry 
tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 


N. Y¥. SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Individual instruction; textiles, 
fashion illustration, advertising, 
poster design, window display, 
costume design, interior decora- 
tion. Placement Bureau. 49th 
year. Catalog. 


Box A, 160 Lexington Ave., 
New York City 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 


Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 















62nd year. Professional e 
school offering degree and 
and diploma courses in 
Fine Art and Industrial 


Art, as well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 


accredited. Distinguished faculty. Apply now for Fall 
Registration. Write for illustrated Catalogue. Address 
Box 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Iilineis 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History and Art To 
Oct. 27: History of Theatre and 
Theatre Design. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Nov. 4: Retro- 
spective Exhibition, Mahonri M. 
Young. 

ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

Society of Fine Arts (Berkeley-Car- 
teret) To Nov. 10: Membership 
Oils. 

AUBURN, N. Y. 

Cayuga Museum Oct.: 8rd Annual 
Finger Lakes Exhibition. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art 7o Oct. 27: “Again, 
Arms and Armor’; Portraits by 
Alvin H. Schwartz. 

Maryland Institute Oct. 15-30: South- 
ern Printmakers Society. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Horne Galleries To Oct. 26: Paint- 
ings, Helen Macomber; Watercol- 
ors, Mary Fairbanks. 

Guild of Boston Artists To Nov. 1: 
Exhibition by Members. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 17: 
All American Prints. 

Vose Galleries To Oct. 26: 
Collier. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Museum 7o Oct. 25: “His- 
tory in Pressed Glass.” 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Oct.: Buffalo 
Society of Artists. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum Oct.: Old Master 
Drawings. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Oct. 17-Jan. 19: Mrs. 
James Ward Thorne’s Miniature 
American Rooms. 

Chicago Galleries Association Oct.: 
Julius Moessel, William B. Mosby. 
Kuh Gallery Oct.: Watercolors, Emil 
Nolde. 

M. O'Brien & Son Oct. 22-Nov. 9: 
Watercolors, Herb Olsen. 
CINCINNATI, O. 

Art Museum Oct.: Picasso, 40 Years 
of His Art; Prints and Drawings 
by Georges Rouault. 
CLEVELAND, 0O. 

Museum of Art Oct.: Murals from 
the Forty-Eight S‘ates; 13th An- 
nual Ohio Printmakers Exhibition. 
COLUMBUS, 0O. 

Gallery of Fine Arts To Nov. 6: 
Paintings. George Bellows. 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Oct. 27-Nov. 
9: William Lester. 

DAVENPORT, IA. 

Municipal Art Gallery To Oct. 29: 
Contemporary American Paintings. 
DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum 7o Oct. 31: Retrospec- 
tive Exhibition, Albert B. Olson. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts Oct.; The Hundred 
Print Salon, 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Oct.: Eight Syra- 
cuse Watercolorists. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum (Oct.: 
French and American Paintings; 
Egyptian Art. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum 7o Nov, 15: 
The Theatre in the Museum, 
IOWA CITY, IA. 

Univ. of Iowa Art Bldg. Oct.: Wa- 
tercolors, Millard Sheets; Hokusai 
Drawings. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute Oct.; Summer Work 
of Students. 

Nelson Gallery Oct.: Persian Minia- 
tures; Photographs, Leonard Mi- 
sonne. 

LAFAYETTE, IND. 

Purdue University To Oct. 25: Work 
by Rockwell Kent. 

LAWRENCE, KANS. 

Thayer Museum of Art Oct.: Oils 
by Eugene McFarland, 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art 7o Nov. 
23: Eighth Annual Exhibition, 
Trends in Southern California Art. 

Museum of Art Oct. 20th Annual, 
California Watercolor Society; 

Work by Frederic Taubes. 

Municipal Art Gallery Oct.: Las 
Artistas. 

Stendah! Galleries To Nov. 1: Paint- 
ings, Mary Jarrett. 


Grace 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Memorial Museum 7o Oct. 
27: Miniatures and Sculptures; 
Ethel Frances Mundy; Oils, South- 
ern States Art League. 

MADISON, WIS. 

Wisconsin Union 7o Oct. 27: Mil- 
waukee W.P.A. Art Project. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art Oct.: Paint- 
ings from 79 Countries (1. B, M.); 
Paintings, Eugene Vail. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery Oct.; 
American Indian Exhibit. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute Oct.: Paintings, Donna 
Miller and Louise Lemp. 


MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 

Mills College Art Gallery Oct. 20- 
Nov. 17: Mother and Child in Fine 
Arts. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts Oct.: American 
Paintings since Sargent; Prints, 
Childe Hassam. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art To Oct. 23: Paint- 
ings, James Chapin, John R. Gra- 
bach, Luigi Lucioni; Etchings, Eby, 

MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery Oct.: Drawings 
and Small Sculpture, American 
Artists. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum To Oct. 27: Mas- 
terpieces of Art from World’s 
Fairs of 1939. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Public Library Oct. 15-25: Water- 
colors, Ruth Hammond. 

Yale University Gallery Oct.: Jarves 
and Trumbull Collections. 

NEW HOPE, PA. 

Phillips Mill Gallery Oct.: Fall Ex- 
hibition. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum Oct.: 16th Annual, 
New Orleans Art Association; 
Paintings, W. Hollingsworth, Jr. 





NEW YORK CITY 


Academy of Allied Arts (349W86) 
To Oct. 31: 10th Annual Autumn 
Show, Paintings, Watercolors and 


Sculpture. 
Arden Galleries (460 Park) Oct. 
22-Nov. 9: Contemporary French 


Paintings and Sculoture. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) Oct. 21- 
Nov. 2: Black and Whites and Wa- 
tercolors, Nat'l Assn. of Women 
Painters and Sculptors. 

Artists Gallery (113W13) To Oct. 
28: Sculpture, Irma Rothstein. 

Artist-Craftsman (64E55) To Oct. 
31: Work of Clement Heaton. 

Art Students League (215W57) 
Oct. 22-Nov. 9: Members Oils. 

Assoc. American Artists (711 Fifth) 
To Oct. 22: Educational Alliance 
Alumni. 

Babcock Galleries 
Oct. $1; 
Arthur. 

Barbizon-Plaza Art Galleries (101 
W58) To Nov. 4: Old Masters; 
Paintings by Vigny. 

Barzansky Galleries (860 Madison) 
To Oct. 19: Contemporary Ameri- 
cans. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Nov. 
9: The Post Impressionists. 

Bonestell Gallery (106E57) 7o Oct. 
19: Work by Harry Lane; Oct. 
21-Nov. 7: PARIS: A. Abramovitz. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Nov. 
2: Paul Rlee, Retrospective. 

Carnegie Hall Gal'ery (154W57) 
Oct.: Artists of Carnegie Hall. 

Contemporary Arts (38W57) Oct.: 
Group Exhibition; To Oct. 26: 
Paintings, The Magafan Twins. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) Oct.: 
Paintings, Albert Andre. 

8th St. Gallery (39E8) To Oct. 
20: Watercolors, John Chetcuti; 
Oils, William Fisher. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Oct. 
27: Early American Paintings. 

460 Park Avenue Gallery Oct.: 
Ten Living Portrait Painters; To 
Oct. 19: Americans Then & Now. 

Fifteen Gallery (37W57) Oct. 21- 
Nov. 2: Group Show. 

French Art Galleries (51E57) To 
Oct. 30: Modern French Paintings. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) Oct.: 
Paintings, Mrs. Moses. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Oct. 26: Lone 
Star Print Makers; American 
Sculptors. 

Grand Central Fifth Avenue Gal- 
leries (2E55) To Oct. 26: Por- 
traits by American Artists. 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) Oct.: 
Six Centuries of Russian Painting. 

Harlow, Keppel & Co. (670 Fifth) 
Oct. 21-Nov. 11: Primitive En- 
gravings. 

Harriman Gallery (63E57) 7o Oct. 
19: Walt Kuhn's Trio. 

Holland House (10 Rockefeller 
Plaza) Oct.: Modern Dutch Art. 

Kleemann Galleries (38E57) Oct.: 
Etchings by 15 Americans; Paint- 
ings, Lebduska, 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To Oct. 
26: Francois Barraud. 

Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) To 
Nov. 2: Drawings by American 
Artists. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) Oct.: 
Barbizon School and 18th Century 
English Paintings. 

Julien Levy Gallery (15E57) To 


(38E57) To 
Paintings, Revington 


Nov. 6: Paintings, Maurice Grosser. 


Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Oct.: 
American and European Masters. 


Macbeth Galleries (11E57) Oct.: 
Work of Contemporary Americans. 
Matisse Gallery (51E57) To Oct. 
26: Group of French Moderns. 
Mayer Gallery (41E57) To Oct. 
26: Paintings, Robert Smith. 
Metropolitan Museum (5th & 82) 
To Oct. 20: Paintings by Living 
American Artists. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Oct.: Paintings by Contemporary 
Americans. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) Oct. 21- 
Nov. 9: Watercolors, Allen Ingles 
Palmer. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) To 
Oct. 19: Paintings, Eugenia Zun- 
del. 

Morton Galleries (130W57) Oct. 
21-Nov. 2: Paintings, Helen Tomp- 
kins. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Oct. 31: Candido Portinari. 
New Art Circle (543 Madison) To 
Nov. 80: Documents of Modern 


Painting. 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) To 
Nov. 4: Nursery Paintings, Wini- 


fred Johnson. 

. ¥. Historical Society (76th & 

Central Pk West) Oct.: Presiden- 
tial Campaigns. 

Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) Oct.: 
Art of the XX Century. 

Orrefors Galleries (5E57) Oct.: Or- 
refors Glass; Sculpture, Carl Milles. 

James St. L. O'Toole (24E64) To 
Oct. 26: Antique and Modern 
Paintings. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) To Nov. 2: 
Work by Darrel Austin. 

Public Library (Fifth & 42) To 
Oct. 31: Etchings, Childe Hassam. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) Oct.: 
Work by American Artists. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Dr.) To Oct. 20: Latin American 
Exhibition. 

Robert-Lee Gallery (69E57) To Nov. 
9: Prints by Hasui. 

Schaeffer Gallery (61E57) Oct.: 
Old Master Paintings. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (71E57) 
Oct.: 18th Century English Paint- 
ings. 

Schoenemann Galleries (605 Madi- 
son) Oct.; Paintings, Bear New- 
man. 

Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Oct.: American and Foreign 
Paintings. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Oct.: 
Old Mas‘ers. 

Sterner Galleries (9E57) Oct. 21- 
Nov. 2: Oile and Watercolors, Ed- 
gar Bohlman. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth) To Oct. 
26: Paintings, Celine Baekeland; 
Studio Guild Members Exhibition. 
Uptown Gallery (249 West End) To 
Nov. 8: Contemporary Americans. 
Vendome Galleries (59W56) To 
Oct. 26: Paintings, Carlo Leonetti. 
Walker Galleries (108E57) Oct.: 
Contemporary American Paintings. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) To Oct. 
381: Wanda Gdg Retrospective. 
Whitney Museum (10W8) To Oct. 
24: Permanent Collection. 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) Oct.: 
French Paintings. 

World's Fair Grounds Oct.: Amer- 
ican Art Today; Masterpieces of 
Art; Contemporary American Art 
(IBM). 

Howard Young Gallery (1E57) 
Oct.: Portraits and Landscapes. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
Museum of Art To Nov. $8: Japa- 
nese Prints. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Art Gallery Jo Oct. 27: Annual 
Exhibition of Watercolors. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Public Museum Oct.: Watercolors, 
William Halsey. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance Oct.: Living Lithog- 


raphy. 

Carlen Galleries Oct.: Philadelphia 
Modern Women Painters. 

Plastic Club To Oct. 28: Plastic 
Club Members. 

Print Club 7o Oct. 30: 12th An- 
nual, Prints by Phila. Artists. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

University of Pittsburgh 7o Nov, 
15: Bronzes by Malvina Hoffman, 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Oct.: Business 
Men's Art Association of N. Adams, 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Art Museum 70 
Oct. 20: John Calvin Stevens Me- 
morial Exhibition. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Museum 7o Nov. }j: 
Design Decade. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Providence Art Club Jo Oct. 27: 
Five New England Painters. 

R. I. School of Design Oct.: Amer- 
ican Contemporary Art. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery To Nov. 3: 
9 American Artists; Print Club. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Art Association Oct. 21-Nov. 3: 
Philadelphia Water Color Club. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

Crocker Art Gallery Oct. 16-31: 
1.BM. Exhibit. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery Oct.: Mrs. Thorne’s 
Miniature Rooms; Paintings by 
Indians of the Southwest. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Palace of the Legion of Honor To 
Nov. 15: Hawaiian Landscapes, 
Reuben Tam; Paintings of Mexico, 
Frank Perri. 

De Young Memorial Museum Oct.: 
Paintings, Ferdinand Hodler; Draw- 
ings, Augustus John. 

Paul Elder & Co. To Oct. 26: Mono- 
types, Milt Groth. 

Gump's Jo Oct, 26: Work of the 
late Frank Van Sioun, 

San Francisco Museum of Art To 
Oct. 31: Silk Screen Prints. 

SANTA FE, N. MEX. 

Museum of New Mexico Oct. 15-30; 
Pierre Meneger, Jozef Bakos, Stu- 
art Walker. 

SCRANTON, PA. 

Everhart Museum Oct.; “Mediums 
in Art.” 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum 7o Nov. 3: 26th An- 
nual, Northwest Artists; Women 
Painters of Washington. 

SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 

Mount Holyoke College To Oct. 31: 
Sculptures, Henry Rox. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Oct. 31: 
Wallace and Corcoran Collections 
of Prints. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Art Museum Oct.; Hawaiian Flower 
Paintings, Mrs. Roy A, Vitousek. 
STATE COLLEGE, PA, 

College Art Gallery Oct.: Self-Por- 
traiture through the Ages. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Nov, 3: 
National Ceramic Exhibition, 
TOLEDO, O. 

Museum of Art J7o Oct. 27: Orig- 
inals for Pinocchio, 

TRENTON, N. J. 

N. J. State Museum To Oct. 27: 
19th Century English Caricatures. 
TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Museum To Nov. 3: 
Spanish Exhibition. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Arts Club To Oct. 25: Landscape 
Club of Washington. 

Corcoran Gallery Jo Oct. 24: Work 
of Francis Speight; To Oct. 31: 
Etchings, Drawings, Daniel Garber. 
Phillips Memorial Gallery To Oct. 
20: Exhibition by Staff and Alum- 
ni of Phillips Gallery Art School. 
Smithsonian Institution Oct.; Work 
by Lily E. Smulders and Hester 
Merwin. 

Whyte Gallery Oct.: Prints by Mod- 
ern French Masters. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 

Farnsworth Art Museum 7o Nov. 9: 
Paintings, Edwin Dickinson, 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Lawrence Art Museum To Oct. 25: 
Paintings, Eduardo Kingman. 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

Butler Art Institute To Oct. 27: 
Humorous Drawings, Richard Tay- 
lor; To Nov. 3: Dantan Sawyer. 


The Art Digest 
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John Cotton Dana 


Procress in every field of endeavor has its 
source in the far-sighted minds of men who 
fight the complacency and inertia of self-satis- 
fied “leaders” and, breasting waves of stub- 
born, hidebound opposition, inject new vigor 
and new horizons into their professions. 

Such a progressive, trend-creating spirit was 
John Cotton Dana, who, during his active life, 
revolutionized the nation’s moribund library 
set-up and, later, founded a museum which 
was to inject dynamism and widened service- 
ability into the smug, mausolean concept that 
had previously constricted museum activities, as 
far as the community as a whole was con- 
cerned, to an effeminate negligibility. 

Just tribute is paid to Dana in Frank King- 
don’s new book, John Cotton Dana, A Life, 
published by the Newark Public Library and 
Museum. An objective and restrained recount- 
ing of Dana’s life and work, the volume traces 
its subject’s ancestry, picks up his childhood 
(he was born in 1856) and early life in Ver- 
mont, his years at Dartmouth, his occupational 
wanderings as lawyer, tutor, surveyor and 
editor of a small town newspaper in Minnesota. 
It follows Dana to Denver, where, at the age 
of 33, he became the first librarian of Denver’s 
first library. 


There, in a community far removed from 
those sections of the country which are tradi- 
tionally looked toward for leadership, Dana 
began forging his new concept of librarianship. 
His dynamic mind, dissatisfied with the limita- 
tions that circumscribed the services of libra- 
ries, devised new ways of making his foundling 
institution a more vital part of Denver’s civic 
life. He advertised its services, founded a 
branch mercantile library, and began using 
reproductions from magazines and art journals 
to introduce art to Denver’s younger genera- 
tion. Dana’s success at making the city keen- 
ly aware of its library, and the institution’s 
phenomenal growth under his aggressive direc- 
tion, carried him to national prominence and 
brought him offers from important libraries. 

He accepted one of these offers, and went 
to Springfield, Mass., where he rejuvenated 
that city’s library system and became so valued 
a member of the community that when, in 1902, 
he moved to Newark, key municipal figures 
counseled desperately against his removal. 

Dana’s long and fruitful stay in Newark 
was a continuation of his brilliant career. 
In 1905 he founded a science museum in a 
corner of his library, and from this small- 
scale beginning, the Newark Museum, under 
Dana’s enlightened leadership, grew to a posi- 
tion that merited national respect. He brought 
the city’s products into the museum and ini- 
tiated a mutually beneficial liaison between 
art and industry. His intelligent progressiv- 
ism and his inherent impatience with the 
complacent and the negative succeeded in 
gearing the museum closely to the life of 
the community which it served, 

Dana was among the first museum directors 
to encourage local artists through purchase 
of their work and, as he had done previously 
in Denver, he started a Junior Museum de- 
signed to seed art interest in the impressible 
minds of the young. By the time death re- 
moved him from the scene in 1929, Dana 
had made himself and the museum he founded 
one of the really potent civic forces in New- 
ark. 

Dana’s life, achievements, theories and aes- 
thetic musings are set down with clarity and 
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interest by Author Kingdon. His is a mean- 
ingful exegesis of a brilliant, keenly senti- 
ent mind in which were generated«many of 
the precepts and practices: that: now > distin- 
guish the nation’s more’ progressive: institutions. 
—FRank: CAspPers. 





Books Received 


Masterpieces OF Art, Portfolio Reproduc- 
tions of Dutch School of Painting, Introduc- 
tion by Christopher Lazare. New York: Art 
Aid Corp.; 16 black-and-white, 8 x 10 plates; 
50 cents. 

A loose-leaf folio of Dutch paintings exhib- 
ited at the New York World's Fair. 

e 

Caspar Davip Friepricu, His Life and 
Work. New York: German Library of Infor- 
mation; 55 pp.; with text and illustrations; 
unpriced, 

This is the 100th anniversary of this German 
Romantic’s death. His work is held in high 
esteem by the Nazi leaders. 





New Hope’s Fall Annual 


A large and varied exhibition, on view 
through Oct. 27, brings to Phillips Mill at 
New Hope, Pa., canvases which are repre- 
sentative of the production of the painters 
who have made Bucks County, Pa., a lead- 
ing artists’ community. Organized by R. A. D. 
Miller with the assistance of John Folinsbee 
and Harry Leith-Ross, the show runs the 
gamut of techniques, styles and fields of sub- 
ject matter, with landscapes abounding. 

Among the newcomers are Isaachar Johnson 
(a self taught landscapist), John Sharp, Paul 
Crosthwaite, Allan R. Pittman, Florence S. 
Bishop, Mary Sarg, Stanley Wright, Amy Wells 
and E. Sutterley. Among the regulars are 
Robert B. Moyer, Peter Cook, Daniel Gar- 
ber, Edward Redfield, Harry Leith-Ross, Hen- 
ry B. Snell, R. A. D. Miller, Charles Ward, 
John Folinsbee, Helena Beacham, Paul Froe- 
lich, Charles Child, Faye Swengel, M. Eliz- 
abeth Price and Jessie Drew-Bear. Sculptors 


in the show are Harry Rosin and Charles 
Rudy. 





Boston Wants Abbaye Art 


A movement is underway in Boston to per- 
suade the trustees of the George Robert White 
Fund to purchase the collection of medieval 
art known as the Abbaye which George Grey 
Barnard left in New York. It is proposed that 
the city set the collection up on a site in the 
Fens District where the Gardner Museum is 
also located. Alice Lawton, art critic of the 
Boston Post, recently devoted her page to a 
description of the Barnard Collection and 
strongly urged that the city acquire it. 

“Filled with treasures, all the wreckage of 
other wars,” she writes, “it has, through the 
genius of one of the great artists of all times, 
become the embodiment of monastic serenity 
and dignity—a symbol that beauty cannot 
die.” 





Lost Drawings at Crocker 


Surprises are in store for the art scholar 
next month at the Crocker Art Gallery, Sacra- 
mento, in a show of “Lost Masterpieces,” open- 
ing Nov. 18. The masterpieces—all drawings 
—will include works by Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Boucher, Carpaccio, Diirer and others. The 
only signed and dated work so far discovered 
by Hendrik van Balen the Younger-and a 
signed watercolor by Otto Marseus van 
Schrieck, whose only other drawing is in the 
Uffizi, are only two of the examples of rarity 
to be included. 


Competitions 


GOVERNMENT MURAL, Section of Fine Arts 


competition for $12,000 mural for the War 
Department Building, Washington. Closing date 
for designs April 1, 1940. Jury: Boardman 
Robinson, Mitchell Siporin, Gifford Beal, Gil- 
bert S. Underwood and William Dewey Foster 
(ljatter two are architects). Mural space 50 feet 
by 12 feet, 9 feet above lobby. Theme sug- 
gested: function of the War Dept. Apply: Sec- 
tion of Fine Arts, 7th & D. Sts. S. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C 


GOVERNMENT WATERCOLORS: $6,000 avail- 


able from U. S. Section Fine Arts for pur- 
chase of 200 unframed watercolors and $3,000 
from Carnegie Corp. for additional 100 water- 
colors for decoration in Carville, La. Marine 
Hospital and other public buildings. Open to 
American painters. Winners paid $30 each for 
watercolors. Jury: Eliot O’Hara, Chas. Burch- 
field, Buk Ulreich, John Marin. Closing date 
Nov. 15 Apply: Section Fine Arts, 7th & D. Sts., 
Washington. 


GOVERNMENT MURAL: Section of Fine Arts 


competition for $1.700 mural for Department 
of Interior Building commemorating Marian 
Anderson concert (at Lincoln Memorial last 
year). Jury: Gustaf Dalhstrom, Peppino Man- 
gravite, Isabel Bishop, Richmond Barthe. Clos- 


ing date, Dec. 2. Apply: Section Fine Arts, 7th 
& D. sts.. Washington. 


GOVERNMENT MURAL: Section of Fine Arts 


competition for $14,400 mural for Los Angeles 
Terminal Annex. Open to artists of Calif., 
Ariz., Colo., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. M., Ore., 
Utah, Wash. & Wyo. Closing date Dec. 3. 
Advisory jury: Roland J. McKinney, Stanley 
Barbee, Phil Paradise, Donald Bear, Clarence 
Hinkle, Palmer Sabin, Arthur Millier. Apply: 
Roland J. McKinney, Director, Los Angeles Mu- 
seum, Los Angeles, Calif. 


GOVERNMENT SCULPTURES: Section of Fine 


Arts competition for two sculpture groups and 
one relief for War Department Building, Wash- 
ington. Amount: $24,000 each. Jury: Wm. 
Zorach, Edgar Miller, Carl Milles, Gilbert Un- 
derwood and William Foster. Closing date May 


1, 1941. Apply: Section of Fine Arts, 7th & D. 
Sts., Washington. 


WHITE COMMITTEE POSTERS: Competition 


held by Women’s Division of Wm. Allen White 
Committe to Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies. Open to any American citizen. Closing 
date Nov. 15. First prize $250; ten additional 
cash prizes up to $100. Subject matter: any 
pictorial idea calculated “to awaken public 
opinion to the need for all possible aid to 
Britain as America’s first line of defense.” 
Mail entry cards immediately to local chapter. 
For information and literature address: Nat'l 
Women's Div., White Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies, 8 West 40th 
St.. New York City. 


TEXTILE DESIGN: $3,000 cash prize contest 
conducted by Women’s Wear (Fairchild Pub.), 
closing date Jan. 10, 1941. Open to all. Several 
classifications for prize awards, viz., drapery, 
floor covering, dress, ete. Top prizes $150. 
Designs to be exhibited at N. Y. Museum of 
Costume Art. Address: Mrs. Elizabeth Craw- 
ford, the Fairchild Library, 3 East 12th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

ABBEY MURAL PAINTING SCHOLARSHIPS: 
Three-year scholarship of $1,000 per year for 
mural painting study in U. S. Open to U. 8S. 
and British citizens under 25 and: with four 
years art school training. Competition, based 
on art work, closes Nov. 8; awards announced 
by jury on Nov. 15; entry blanks should be 
in by Nov. 1. Directors are Barry Faulkner, 
Gifford Beal, Arthur Covey, Harvey Wiley Cor- 
bett, Leon Krell. For full information address: 
Edwin Austin Abbey Memorial Scholarships, 
c/o Mr. Louis Bevier, 60 East 42nd St., N. Y.C. 


SOAP SCULPTURE: 17th annual competition for 
small soap sculptures in white soap for Proc- 
tor & Gamble prizes. Closes May 15, 1941. 
Three classes: Advanced Amateur, Senior and 
Junior. Prizes totaling $2,200 cash. Apply for 
entry blanks to: National Soap Sculpture Com- 
mittee, 80 East 11th St., New York City. 





New “‘How to Draw” Books 


The large demand for Walter T. Foster’s 
concise and practical book, How to Draw 
Horses, has resulted in a new printing, with 
revised and added illustrations by the author. 
Filled with sketches that are carried from the 
slightest beginnings to a near-finished state, it 
demonstrates the anatomy and the action of 
every type of horse from fleet polo ponies to 
sturdy draft horses. 

Two other Foster books, each priced at one 
dollar, have been received: How to Draw the 
Female Fashion Figure and How to Draw Ani- 
mals. These books are designed especially to 
fill the needs of students and teachers. 
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materials for 


TEMPERA 
and Mixed Technic 


DRY COLORS for Tempera and Fresco. 
Completely Permanent List, Brilliant, 
Easily Mixed, Guaranteed Composi- 
tion, Tested Pigments. 


In squat glass jars useful for keeping 
pigment-medium mixtures. 


1 oz. and 4 oz. volume jars....20c to 1.00 


GESSO GROUND DRY MIXTURE ready 


mixed recommended formula, Zinc White. 
Gypsum, Hide Glue. Just add water. Use for 
Half-Oil ground. Makes 10 to 20 panels. 
2 ib. carton 


STAND OIL—heat-thickened Linseed Oil for 
Tempera Emulsion, Half O 
Mediums. 4 oz. bottle 


TEMPERA EMULSION — pure Whole Egg 
and Linseed Oil. 4 oz. bottle 


STAND OIL COLORS—pigments of the 
Permanent Palette ground in the 
Stand Oil Medium. Produce unique 
qualities for OIL GLAZING with a 
minimum of vehicle; Exceptional 
Luminosity and Brilliancy. 

Prices mostly 25 and 50c per studio tube 


“Dry Colors,” a free booklet, gives details 
of technic on Egg-Oil Tempera and Fresco. 
Obtain it from your dealer or write 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. CINCINNATI, 0. 





ARTISTS’ CANVAS 


LINEN and COTTON 
HAND MADE — AIR DRIED 
All Widths .. . Samples on Request 


U.S. ART CANVAS Go. }'4 F-28 St. 





TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 





IT TAKES ONLY 
$1” 


TO ACQUAINT YOUR FRIEND 
WITH THE ART DIGEST 


Each exciting issue contains “Where 
to Show” which offers suggestions 
to artists who wish to exhibit in 
regional, state or national shows. 


UPON RECEIPT OF $1, WE WILL SEND 
YOUR FRIEND EIGHT ISSUES OF 7HE 
ART DIGEST. [SINGLE COPIES 25c.] THIS 
TRIAL OFFER IS ONE OF THE BEST 
WAYS TO HELP THE MAGAZINE TO CRE- 
ATE ART INTEREST IN AMERICA. 


The Art Digest, 
116 East 59th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my order for your TRIAL OF- 
FER, 8 issues, for which I enclose $1.00. 


MIND ics copnieh vilctasiiaesstisabaihiadeebanbabinitlegseabteplbindonsaunesony 


IND uicaiiind ic dcceeseunsaabeniaiaiams SIDING > cn tnitnnctantnisanas 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


N’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


ational Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


A Month Devoted to American Art 

Letters continue to come in great numbers 
from puzzled American Art Week directors 
who are finding appointments of other people 
for this work. We must explain again that the 
League’s Art Week commences the month up- 
on the usual date, November lst to 7th, with 
the same plans as have been followed in other 
years. During the latter part of the month 
the Government intends to hold a National 
Art Week which will finish up the celebration. 

We are co-operating to the best of our abil- 
ity in the Government’s program, and if any 
of the League’s local exhibitions and plans 
can be carried through the month, it would 
be appreciated. Sales are being stressed, and 
we would be glad to have’ them included in 
the Art Week reports, as usual, so that we 
may know just how much aid the American 
artist is getting because of our efforts. 

In America there are great numbers of home 
makers who love paintings, good ones—but 
they have to think twice before they put the 
price of a rug into a picture. So, when Amer- 
ican Art Week is celebrated, we ask the art- 
ist to co-operate with the layman in the mat- 
ter of prices. It seems that it might be better 
to have paintings and sculpture placed in 
homes where it will be appreciated, even at 
a lesser price, than cluttering up the studio. 
The artist should work a little harder and 
produce more. The public says art is too ex- 
pensive; artists say their work would not be 
appreciated unless the purchase price ran up 
into the hundreds. If American Art Week helps 
bridge this rift, our work will not have been 
in vain. 


An Inadvertent Omission 

We regret that in the last issue of THe Art 
Dicest the name of Mrs. Alexandrina R. Har- 
ris was omitted from the list of those exhibit- 
ing with the American Society of Miniature 
Painters at the New York World’s Fair. This 
omission is the more to be regretted since we 
have learned that the exhibition was due 
largely to her efforts. Mrs. Harris assisted Jo- 
seph Danysh in placing the ivories and ar- 
ranged a special case which has been of great 
interest to the layman. This case shows all of 
the tools of the miniature painter, the ivory, 
the first drawing and the second layout, a full 
line of brushes, the pumice point, the needle, 
magnifying glass and pumice powder. 

Mrs. Harris’s contribution to -the exhibit, 
Alameda, an East Indian woman, attracted a 
great deal of favorable comment. Other artists, 
whose work was not mentioned in the last is- 
sue, include Dorothy Brugger, Clara Louise 
Bell, Berta Carew, Mary McMillan, Glenway 
Westcott, and Dorothy W. Walther. Miss Cow- 
an gave a very interesting talk on the art of 
miniature painting. 


Honolulu 

A series of exhibits is now being held in 
Honolulu of the paintings of Robert Lee Esk- 
ridge, who has kindly donated one of his 
paintings as an American Art Week prize for 
1940. This prize will be awarded at the League’s 
next annual meeting. The current show in 
Honolulu consists of scenes painted in Keaau, 
Waipio Valley, Kailua, the Kona coast and the 
Hoonaunau. The exhibition opened at Gump’s 
Galleries in September, and will leave for the 





Hilo Woman’s Club and the Hilo Library di- 
rectly after the first showing. 

Mr. Eskridge’s painting, Hawaiian Youth, 
has been purchased by Mr. and Mrs. Berdeau. 
Mrs. Berdeau is a member of the Museum of 
Modern Art and owns a fine collection of 
paintings. Mr. Eskridge reports that he spent 
most of his summer on the Shipman ranches, 
which total a quarter of a million acres. Life 
there was simple, luxurious and exotic. The 
day began at 4:30 A.M. After breakfast a swim 
in the ocean was followed by a dash in the 
mullet ponds, whose water comes ice cold from 
Mauna Loa. The rest of the day was spent in 
painting on the austere black lava coast of 
Keaau, which extends for sixteen miles along 
the shores of Puna, one of the districts into 
which the island of Hawaii is divided. 

Mr. Eskridge further describes a ride down 
the historical valley of Waipio, where the god- 
dess Omi lived. The steep trail could be fol- 
lowed only on horseback. They slept on mats 
laid on the bare boards of deserted Japanese 
shacks, and ate poi and fish. They swam in 
the ancient river, once sacred to kings of the 
highest rank, and explored the ancient temple 
on the black sand beach. High on the two- 
thousand-foot Palis, or cliffs, hung waterfalls 
like those seen in Chinese paintings. 

When you realize the beauty of Hawaii, you 
understand the feeling all her people have 
for art, and the interest they are taking in 
American Art Week. 


New York City 

Referring to plans for the observance of 
American Art Week in New York City, Miss 
Virginia Adolph writes: 

“ TI have already arranged an exhibition by 
the Douglaston Art League, an exhibition in 
the Town Hall in Jamaica, one in the Jamaica 
Theatre, in a prominent restaurant, and sev- 
eral shop windows, an exhibition by the Goth- 
am Painters in their gallery on Eighth Street, 
and have enlisted Miss Margaret Kilburn of 
the Eighth Street Guild, who is having an ex- 
hibition in her gallery, also in Wanamaker’s 
store window, and several theatres and res- 
taurants in her neighborhood.” 

—F.orence Toppinc GREEN. 





Baltimore’s Prize Plan 

The Baltimore Watercolor Club, during its 
43rd annual exhibition which runs from Nov. 
1 to the 28th, at the Baltimore Museum, is 
instituting a new system of purchase prize 
awards—a system that, inasmuch as it puts 
works of art into homes, should help foster 
private purchase of pictures and prints. The 
Club’s non-artist members have been allotted 
numbers, and on opening night these num- 
bers will be drawn by lot to govern distribu- 
tion of the $200 worth of purchase awards. 
The member whose number is drawn first re- 
ceives the top prize, $100, which he can apply 
toward purchase of any exhibit. In all, five 
members will receive awards which will make 
them owners of either a print or a watercolor. 

The show is juried only in so far as a com- 
mittee of selection will choose from the four 
entries of each artist-member the two works 
which will represent him in the exhibition. 
Other information will be found in the Dicest’s 
“Where to Show” column, page 34. 


The Art Digest 
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Activities in Oklahoma 


From Nan Sheets of Oklahoma City we hear 
that: “Although many art museums close or 
curtail activity during the summer months, 
the Art Center in Oklahoma City not only re- 
mained open, but reports an unusually good 
attendance. The Art Center is looking forward 
with enthusiasm to the autumn season, as a 
number of important exhibitions have been ar- 
ranged. 

“Plans are under way at the Art Center to 
observe American Art Week, November Ist to 
7th. Mrs. N. Bert Smith, State Chairman for 
the League’s Oklahoma Chapter, has been 
busy all summer, naming her committees and 
developing a program. 

“The most important event in the city will 
be the opening of the annual exhibition of 
the Association of Oklahoma Artists. This is 
to be hung at the Art Center, and Art Week 
will open with a reception for the participat- 
ing artists. 

“American art will continue to be shown, 
because we believe that every Oklahoman who 
knows enough to distinguish between an art 
calendar and an oil painting would be suffi- 
ciently interested in the work of his country- 
men to look at it, whether he likes it or not. 
Art is a part, and an increasingly important 
part, of the life which we are living. The art- 
ist has a message for us, even though he does 
not always deliver it well, and though we may 
frequently fail to understand it. The Exhibi- 
tion Section of the W.P.A. Art Program in 
Washington, D. C., is sending out some excel- 
lent shows which give a good cross-section of 
the art produced in the various states. 

“We shall continue to show student work, 
because we are proud of the progress being 
made by the younger artists of the state. We 
disclaim any intention of trying to produce 
artists in the Center School. That is not its 
purpose. We try to give people an apprecia- 
tion of art and an understanding of its many 
uses. We were justly proud of the last student 
exhibition, as it showed a remarkably high 
degree of attainment.” 


News from Massachusetts 


Mr. John G. Wolcott, State Chairman of the 
League’s Massachusetts Chapter, writes: 

“Good news continues to come. Lately I had 
a letter promising co-operation for Art Week 
from Harvard University, Boston University 
and the Provincetown Art Association. Har- 
vard will allow me to take motion pictures 
there, which should be good for the League. 
One stronghold after another that offered dif- 
ficulties at the outset falls to us in Massa- 
chusetts.” 

From Mr. Wolcott and Miss Grace Hackett, 
State Director for American Art Week, we 
learn that Governor Saltonstall on Oct. 4, 
urged Massachusetts citizens to take part in 
the national observance of American Art Week, 
November Ist to 7th. His statement follows: 

“The happiness and progress of the people 
of Massachusetts is greatly dependent upon an 
understanding of the beauty with which they 
are surrounded. This beauty is in large part 
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the product of our artists, architects and 
craftsmen. By their intelligence and skill, these 
men and women have contributed not only to 
our aesthetic enjoyment but to our material 
prosperity. 

“Further benefit to Massachusetts can come 
from the rapidly growing knowledge of arts 
and crafts. In a world that is aware increas- 
ingly of the value of good design in selling 
every object of trade, it is important that our 
people should give recognition to the artists 
and craftsmen in Massachusetts, who can win 
for us first place in the world market, by the 
high quality of their achievements, whether in 
the fine arts or in ordinary industry. 

“I urge that the work of our painters, sculp- 
tors, architects and other skilled designers be 
considered for fuller appreciation through 
means of exhibitions of art, public conferences, 
and other appropriate activities. Since the 
training of artists and craftsmen begins under 
the teachers of art who have in charge our 
school children, I suggest that attention be 
given to exhibition of the work of these in- 
structors and their pupils. Great good for Mas- 
sachusetts can be brought about by our com- 
mon effort uniting the interest of business and 
professional men and women, legislators, art- 
ists, craftsmen, museums, schools, churches, 
newspapers, stores, radio stations, and theatres 
by presenting our artists and their work to 
the people of the State.” 

—Nits Hocner. 


Willkie as Artist’s Model 


A full length “biographical portrait” of Wen- 
dell L. Willkie is the presidential campaign’s 
most recent contribution to the arts. It was 
done by Mrs. Clara Fargo Thomas and has 
been turned over to the Republican National 
Committee. A biographical portrait is one in 
which the subject is surrounded by scenes 
from his biography. Thus the figure of Mr. 
Willkie, which dominates the painting, is 
placed in a rural setting of green corn, fence 
bars, and other Elwood iconography. 

Another campaign-inspired art work is Sal- 
ly Clark’s recently completed clay bust of Mr. 
Willkie, which she created in three weeks di- 
rectly from photographs. After bronze castings 
are made she will give the original clay to 
Mr. Willkie and donate the casts to the Re- 
publican Party. Mrs. Clark, who is also a big- 
game hunter, claims her candidate “looks very 
much like Lincoln.” 








Carter Starts Busy Year 

Clarence H. Carter, prominent painter and 
teacher on the staff of the Carnegie Institute, 
will be represented in the Institute’s coming 
Survey of American Art show and will, in ad- 
dition, be featured later in two one-man shows 
in his native Ohio: during November, in 
Youngstown, and during December, in Akron. 
On the nights of Oct. 15th and 16th, the cur- 
tain of the Carnegie Music Hall will rise on 
Carter’s first venture into theatrical set and 
costume design when the Pittsburgh Opera 
Society presents The Marriage of Figaro. 








Colours by “Blockx” 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS IN 
TUBES 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 


POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 


Pinest in the World 
Standard of the Colourmen 


Artists’ 


Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 
Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


110 WEST 3ist STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U.S.A. DISTRIBUTORS 










































































MADE IN U.S.A. 
By the Makers of the 


REMBRANDT COLORS 
Studio Tubes 25c-35c-50c 
3 in. Tubes 10c-15c 
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HAVE YOU TRIED THE NEW IMPROVED 


PERMA-TEX 


CANVAS PANELS? 


THEY CAST NO MORE THAN ORDINARY PANELS— 
BUT WHAT A DIFFERENCE! MADE WITH GENUINE 
HAND-PRIMED ARTIST CANVAS. ASK YOUR DEALER. 


THE MORILLA CO., 36 Cooper Square, N.Y. C. 


BOXWOOD and MAPLE 


WOO0D BLOCKS 
for ARTIST ENGRAVERS 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


J. JOHNSON & CO. 


22 North William Street, New York City 
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Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 


BALTIMORE WATERCOLOR CLUB, 


SOUTHERN 


CHICAGO 


TEXAS GENERAL 


NEW 


CUMBERLAND VALLEY 


CONNECTICUT 


co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Baltimore, Md. 

48rd AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION, Nov. 1-28, at the Balti- 
more Museum, Baltimore, Md. Open only to 
members. Media: watercolor and black and 
whites. $200 in prizes. Last date for returning 
blanks: Oct. 29. Last date for receiving en- 
tries: Oct. 19. For further information and 
blanks address Anne Chandlee, Secretary, 4715 
Roland Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND PRINT ASSOCIATION'S CON- 


TEMPORARY PRINT EXHIBITION, Nov. 18- 
30, at the Boston Art Club, 270 Darmouth &t., 
Boston, Mass. Open to all American artists 
(membership fee: $3). All print media. No jury. 
Last date for receiving membership applica- 
tions: Nov. 4. Last date for arrival of exhibits 
(at Boston Art Club): Nov. 12. For blanks 
and full information write Elizabeth S. Wheel- 
wright, 1088 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Baltimcre to El Paso 

PRINTMAKERS SIXTH ROTARY 
EXHIBITION, March 1, 1941 to Sept. 1942, 
in museums from Baltimore, Md., to El Paso, 
Texas. Open to all member graphic artists; 
membership dues: $3. Registration & appli- 
cation must be in before Jan. 1. For details 
write Frank Hartley Anderson, Secretary, Moun- 
tain Hall, Mt. Airy, Ga. 


Chicago, Ill. 
SOCIETY OF ETCHERS MINIATURE 
PRINT EXHIBITION, Nov. 1-30, Chicago, Tl. 
Open to members. All metal plate media, prints 
3 by 5 inches or smaller, $5 or less in price. 
Last date for receiving prints: Oct. 20. For 
details write: James Swann, Secretary, 2343 
Geneva Terrace, Chicago, Ill. 


Dallas, Texas 
EXHIBITION, 
Dallas Museum, then 
museum in Houston, San Antonio and Tulsa. 
Open to all Texas & Oklahoma artists. All 
media. No fee. Jury. $300 in prizes. Last 
date for return of entry cards: Jan. 22, 1941. 
Last date for arrival of exhibits: Jan. 27, 
1941. For information & cards write Richard 
Howard Foster, Director, Dallas Museum, Dal- 
las, Texas. 


Feb. 2-15 at 
two weeks each at 


Detroit, Mich. 

MICHIGAN ARTISTS LOCAL ANNUAL, Nov. 12 
to Dec. 10, at Detroit Institute of Arts, Open 
to all Michigan artists & those who once stud- 
ied or practiced in Michigan. All media. No 
fee, Jury. Cash awards. Last date for return 
of cards & arrival of exhibits: Oct. 26. For 
full information write the Detroit Institute of 
Arts, Detroit, Mich. 


East Orange, N. J. 

JERSEY WATERCOLOR € SCULPTURE 
SOCIETY SECOND ANNUAL, March 1-31, East 
Orange, N. J., Art Center. Open to all New 
Jersey artists. Media: sculpture & watercolor. 
Last date for return of entry cards: Feb. 26. 
Last date for arrival of exhibits: March 1. 
For entry cards & complete information write 
Kent Coes, 28 Gates Ave., Montclair, N. J. 


Hagerstown, Md. 

ARTISTS NINTH AN- 
NUAL, Feb. 1-28, at Washington County Mu- 
seum, Hagertown, Md. Open to all artists be- 
tween Harrisburg, Pa., Frederick, Md., Win- 
chester, Va., & Cumberland, Md. Media: oil, 
watercolor, pastel, prints, drawings & sculp- 
ture. No jury. Cash awards. Last date for re- 
turn of cards: Jan. 1. Last date for arrival of 
entries: Jan. 15. For further information write 
The Director, The Washington County Museum 
of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, Md. 


Hartford, Conn. 


WATERCOLOR €& GOUACHE 
LOCAL ANNUAL, Nov. 15 to Dec, 15, at 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn. Open 
to all Connecticut artists. Media: watercolor 
& gouache. Fee: $3 (returned if exhibit is 
not accepted). Jury. Last date for receipt of 
entry blanks: Oct. 25. Last date for arrival of 
exhibits: Oct. 30. For full details write Alex- 
ander Crane, Wardsworth Atheneum, Box 1409, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
TWIN-CITY LOCAL ANNUAL, Nov. 1 to Dee. 1, 


at the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Open to all St. Paul and Minneapolis 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 
Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 


SIX 


ART GUILD EXHIBITION, 


ANNUAL 


artists. Media: oil, watercolor, prints, draw- 
ings and sculpture. No fee. Jury. Cash prizes. 
Last date for return of entry cards and arrival 
of exhibits: Oct. 21. For further information 
address the Registrar, Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts, 201 E. 24th St., Minneapolis, Minn 


Montgomery, Alabama 


ALABAMA WATERCOLOR SOCIETY’S ist AN- 


NUAL NON-JURY EXHIBITION, Dec. 1 to Jan. 
1, at the Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts. 
Open to members. No jury. Medium: watercol- 
or. Last date for return of entry cards: Nov. 
20. Last date for arrival of exhibits: Nov. 23. 
For ecards and full details write Mrs. Virginia 
Barnes, Montevallo, Alabama. 


New York, N. Y. 


ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA 27th ANNUAL, 


Oct. 30 to Nov, 12, at the Fine Arts Galleries, 
215 W. 57th St.. New York City. Jury. Open 
to both members & non-members. Media: oil, 
watercolor, sculpture & mural designs. Medals 
& cash awards. Receiving date for entries: Oct. 
25. For blanks write Howard B. Spencer, 
Secretary, 200 W. 57th St.. New York City. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN PAINT- 


ERS & SCULPTORS ANNUAL, Jan. 6-27, at 
the Argent Galleries, New York City. Open to 
members only,. fee $2 for members within 50 
miles of New xork City. Jury. All media. $1.500 
in prizes. Date for arrival of exhibits: Dec. 
26. For further information write Miss Jose- 
phine Droege, Executive Secretary, Argent Gal- 
leries, 42 W. 57th St. New York City. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ETCHERS 25th AN- 


NUAL EXHIBITION, Dec. 2-28, at the Na- 
tional Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park, New 
York City. Jury. Open to all American artists. 
All metal plate media. Fee for non-members: 
$1. $175 in awards. Last date for return of 
entry cards: Oct. 19. Last date for arrival of 
exhibits: Oct. 26. For cards & complete de- 
tails, write Amory Hunt, Executive Secretary, 
141 E. 40th St., New York City. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ANNUAL LITHOGRAPHY EXHIBITION, Dec. 8- 


31, WPA Art Center, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Open to all artists. Medium: black-and-white 
lithographs. $50 purchase prize. Last date for 
returning entry blanks: Nov. 15. Last date for 
submitting prints: Nov. 25. For blanks and 
information write: Nan Sheets, WPA Art Cen- 
ter, Municipal Auditorium, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


Omaha, Nebr. 

STATES ANNUAL EXHIBITION Dec. 1 to 
Jan. 1, Joslyn Memorial, Omaha, Nebr. Open 
to artists of Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Colorado & S, Dakota. Best exhibitors to be 
given one-man shows, Last date for receiving 
entries: Nov. 15. For blanks and information 
write: Miss Mary Pollard, Joslyn Memorial, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY’S 136th AN- 


NUAL EXHIBITION IN OIL & SCULPTURE, 
Jan. 26 to March 1, 1941, at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Open to all American artists. Media: oil & 
sculpture, not previously shown in Philadelphia. 
No fee. Jury. Cash awards, purchase prizes 
and medals. Last date for return of entry 
ecards: Dec. 31. Last date for arrival of ex- 
pressed sculpture at New York jury: Dec. 
30; paintings: Jan. 2; at Philadelphia: Jan. 
4. Last date for arrival of works (by hand) 
at Philadelphia and/or New York: Jan. 6. For 
full data and entry blanks write Joseph T. 
Fraser, Jr., Secretary, Pennsylvania Academy, 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


San Diego, Calif. 

26th ANNUAL, Nov. 
26 to Jan. 1, at Sam Diego Fine Arts Gallery. 
Open to all San Diego artists. No fee, except 
membership dues to Art Guild. Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor, pastel, drawing, prints, sculpture & 
craft work. No jury. Cash prizes. Last date for 
return of entry cards: Nov. 14. Last date for 
arrival of exhibits: Nov. 16. For cards and 
information write The Secretary, Fine Arts 
Gallery, San Diego, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS AND 
PRINTS, Jan. 21 to Feb. 18, 1941, at San 
Francisco Museum, San Francisco, Calif. Open 
to all American artists who have not exhibited 
at San Francisco Museum during the last 
six months. Media: drawing, etching, lithogra- 
phy, block printing, engraving and monotype. 
No fee. Jury. Cash awards. Last date for re- 
turn of entry cards: Dec. 15. Last date for 
arrival of exhibits: Dec. 30. For information 
write Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, Director, 
San Francisco Museum, Civic Center, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Tulsa, Okla. 


PHILBROOK MUSEUM’S FIRST ANNUAL COL- 


OR PRINT EXHIBITION, Nov. 5 to Dec, 1, 
Philbrook Art Museum, Tulsa, Okla. Open to 
all American artists. Fee: 25c per print. Jury. 
Awards. Media: all metal plate, wood, lino- 
leum & lithographic color processes (no hand 
colored prints). Last date for arrival of ex- 
hibits: Nov. 1. For information circular write 
Mrs. W. Jennings Young, Secretary, Philbrook 
Art Museum, Tulsa, Okla. 


Washington, D. C. ; 


AMERICAN PAINTING, March 23 to May 4 
1941, at the Corcoran Gallery in Washi 

D. C. Open to all American artists. Medium: 
oil. No fee. Jury. $5,000 in prizes. Last dai 


CORCORAN BIENNIAL OF CONTEMPORARY © 


for return of entry cards: Feb. 18, 1941. 
date for arrival of exhibits: Feb. 25, 1941 (in 
New York), March 3, 1941 (in Washin 
D. C.) For blanks and full information write 


The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C) ~ 


a4 


SIXTH ANNUAL METROPOLITAN STATE ARP - 


EXHIBITION, Nov. 1-24, at the National Col 
lection of Fine Arts, Smithsonian Instituti 
(under auspices of the D. C. Federation 
Women's Clubs). Jury. Open to all artists. 
media. Cash awards. Fee: $1. Last date for re 
turn of entry cards: Oct. 20. Date for arrival 
of exhibits: Oct. 26. For full details write Mrs, 
M. C. Trowbridge, 11 Aspen St., Chevy Chase, 


WASHINGTON WATERCOLOR CLUB ANNUAL 


Dec. 6 to Jan. 20, sponsored by the Watercol 
Club in Washington, D. C. Open to all arti 
Jury. Fee for non-members: $1. 

color, pastel, all print media. 

Last date for return of entry cards: Dec. 

Last date for arrival of exhibits: Dec. 

For further details write Mrs. Frances H 
ford Combs, Secretary, 3820 Kanawha S§S 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


: 
Wilmington, Del. * 

DELAWARE ARTISTS 27th LOCAL ANNUAL, 
Nov. 11 to Dec. 1, at the Delaware Art Cen- 


ter, Wilmington, Del. Jury. Open to all Dela. 


ware artists, former Howard Pyle pupils, mi 
bers of Wilmington Society of Fine Arts. M 

oil & sculpture. $150 in prizes. Last date 
arrival of exhibits: Nov. 4. For complete 
tails write the Wilmington Society of 

Fine Arts, Delaware Art Center Building, F 
Drive at Woodlawn Ave., Wilmington, Del, 


Wolcottville, Ind. 

AMERICAN MONOTYPE SOCIETY’S FIP8 
TRAVELING EXHIBITION. Open to all art 
joining Society (membership fee, $3). Show 
travel for one year, exhibiting at least t 
prints by each member. Last date for rece 
ing exhibits: Dec. 1. For entry blanks<+ 
owen. write Paul W. Ashby, Wolcottvitls, 
nd. 


# 


Youngstown, Ohio 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE’S 6th ANNUAL N. 
YEAR SHOW, Jan. 1-26, at the Butler Art In- 
stitute, Youngstown, Ohio. Open to residents 
and former residents of Ohio, Pennsylvania) & 
West Virginia. Media: oil & watercolor. Juby, 
Fee: $1 plus $1 per crate. $525 in prizes, 
Last date for return of cards & arrival of en- 
tries: Dec. 8. For blanks and complete data 
write Mrs. Ruth Baldwin, 607 Union National 
Bank Building, Youngstown, Ohio. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


og 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 1c © 
per word, per insertion; minimum chatge — 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, ini- 
tial and whole number is counted as one word. © 
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HAND GROUND OIL COLORS—Powerful— . 


no fillers used! 
forms with the highest standards necessary for 
creating lasting pictures. 
PRICES! Send for literature. 


Bocour, 
15th Street, New York City. 


SCULPTORS’ SUPPLIES. Schools and art 

classes supplied. Modeling tools, armatures, 
modeling stands, turntables, calipers, etc. Send 
for circulars. Aerolite Tool Company, 139 West 
22nd Street, New York City. 


PICTURE FRAMES BY BRAXTON—Spec al 

rate to artists preparing for exhibitions—raw 
woods—inexpensive unusual frames—come in .0or 
write for catalog—Braxton Art Company, 353 
East 58th St., New York. 


DRY PIGMENTS—tull strength cadmiums, .co- 

balts, manganese blue, etc.—<casein, gypsum, 
varnish gums, glues, Venice turpentine, etc. Mail. 
orders filled. Hatfield's Color Shop, Inc., 112 St. 
James Ave., Boston, Mass. Est. 1898. 


PAINTINGS RESTORED, 

varnished. Moderate prices consistent with 
quality work. Henry Fontane (relining special- 
ists) ALgonquin 4-4693, 45 East 22nd Street, 
New York. 


relined, cleaned, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled pr 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 . 
Square, New York City. 


yards, 52” width, $3.95. Parcel post ex*ra. 
E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co., 140 Sullivan Str_»t, 
New York. 


The Art Digest 


Permanency guaranteed. Con- 


NOW AT REDUCED | 
2 West 


‘6 - 
SPECIAL SALE: Artist sketching canvas, 12 © 
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